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A BEAUTIFUL HOME; SPACIOUS, COMFORTABLE, INVITING 
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Live Articles on House Building 


are pictures and floor plans of seven pretty homes that can 

be built at prices within the range of the average home- 
owner’s pocketbook. They are taken from the books of house 
plans listed on page 14. The chances are the very house you 
want has already been planned............. 


Ger: Beautiful Farm Homes—Mostly Inexpensive. — Here 


A Letter to Mrs. Farmer.—‘Let’s make the South a land of 
pretty homes,” says Clarence Poo. He insists that “before 
building we should not only have a plan, but we should con- 
sider a great many plans and selcct out of them all, the one 
we believe best fits our needs and pocketbook. By consider- 
ing a variety of houses and plans, we get the benefit of years’ 
and years’ thought and study and experience by the best 
architects and the best home-makers in the country,”...Page 11 


A House Well Planned Is a Home Half Built.—What do you 
know about a house? If you only stop to think you’ll find 
there’s much to know. Planning a house convenient in the 
arrangement of living space, working space, sleeping space, 
and storage space, and fitting the builder’s pocketbook is no 
small task. You’d better begin planning early so as to get 
it like you want it........... Page 13 


Where to Send for House Plans.—Don’t make the mistake of 


building without first studying out every detail of arrange- 
ment. It’s better to work on this for months and get things 
like you want them than to wish later that you had built 
differently. The books of house plans listed here will- give 
you many valuable suggestions. One of them may contain the 
very house you want... os 5 


What Shall the Colors Be?—Five years later, ten years later, 
what will you think then about your choice of colors? Ben 
and Esther found out what it meant to live “all over a house.” 
“You just must have colorings,” Esther admitted at last, “that 
do not show soil easily, can stand cleaning, and have some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the sturdy farmer and his active, 
rugged children.” ......ccccccccsccccccccccccccccccs Page 12 

Hints on Furnishing the Farm Home.—‘“Have the courage of 
your convictions about furnishing your home, and don’t take 
my advice or any other person’s unless you really like it,” says 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. . .. “What I am pleading for is that 
our homes reflect ourselves and what we like best, whether it’s 
cathedrals or fishing poles or birds or Shakespeare or Colonial 
history or Tamworth pigs. All are interesting, if given a 
chance—and all of us are interesting, if we give ourselves a 
chance, and don’t, spoil things by trying to think as some one 
Sas MAS WO GRERE GOS” 0 iio nc ces en acsnsadbuessesbeciens . Page 5 
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Good roads are coming — 


but you can have 


Hassilers now! 


OME day, the statesmen say, all 

our roads will be perfect! But why 
wait? You can have Hasslers now and 
escape most of the troubles bad roads 
cause, 


Even the so-called “good” roads of to- 
day are seldom perfect throughout. 
There are invariably old worn stretches 
that make Hasslers a vital necessity 
for comfort and economy. 


Hasslers smooth out the bumps, reduce 
vibration, minimize breakage, save re- 
pairs, and slacken deterioration of your 
Ford or Dodge Brothers car. 


That is because they have a double 
action. They cushion the bump; then 
check the rebound. Unique Hassler 
features, that you can get only in 
Hasslers, make that action possible. 
No singleacting device, whether shock 
absorber or rebound check, can ever 
give you Hassler results. 


Test Hasslers ten days at our risk. If 
you are not satisfied, money back. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INCE. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Ropert H. Hasster, Ltp., Hamilion, Ontario 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 











Roaches, Ticks, and Bedbugs: How 
to Control Them 
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Earn this much 
and more a year, repre- 
senting us in spare time. 

For 18 years, ministers, 
farmers and merchants— 
whose willingness to work, has fitted 
them to act as our ents—have 
gleaned a golden harvest from their 
connection with us. 


Py 
Territory Now Open 

We have some territory open for 
men who will interest customers in 
“Time-proof’ monuments—who stand 
well in their territory, and who can 
give gilt edge references. 

No advance payment because we are 
confident monuments will please cus- 
No investment. Commissions 


tomers 
cash, 5 
Write us today for full particulars. 


CoNSUMERS MONUMENT (, 
Box 20 BALL GROUND,GA. 





















Watchthe 
Other, Fellow 
Squeal! 


i ut with @ smash in the jaw to high prices 
alled in the history of this oldest and big 
t Vehic le factory in the we rid Send your 
name now and I'ilriail FR the fipent buggy « 
alog ever issued and ar taras keceeball a “war prices 
beating low figures. Any etyle vehi le's ou Want. 


Get Pre-War BOHON 


Prices And 
Better From 
60 Days* Road Test. Untimited Guaran- 
Biggest sa aving, yo a eves made. This fe a epe- 


NOW. 
tee. 

al—right now—c; or the live man who eres a 
chance and takes it. Be that man. Send yous name. 


The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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OUR QUESTION BOX |, 


Building Inquiries Answered 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consnuit your veterinarian or grag 
Write for free booklet on blackler:, 





0. 1. 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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“What is the height of the plate 
| rail?” Two-thirds the height of the Beats Electric or Gas. 

side wall. Plate rails are not as highly 
regarded as they once were, being con- \ new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
| sidered dust catchers rather than ob- ingly brilliant, soft, white hight, eveil 
j jects of beauty. There are certain un- | better than gas or electricity, has been 
broken walls, however, for which they ]| tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
always will be popular, but even then | leading universities and found to be su- 
the paneling and flat board tter ! perier to 10 ord lary oil lamps. It burns 
hk e¢ without odor, ioke or uoise—noO PUINp- 

> = 9 ling up, is aide 4 clean, safe. Burns 94 

“What about built-in furniture? is | per cent air and 6 per cent comsmon kero- 
1 better to have i or to buy 4 i sene (co al-oil). ~ 
Thes no built-in furniture t will he inventor, F. O. Johnson, 669 W. 
equal the loveliness of fine furniture. | L ake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
Built-in bookcases, window seats. china ] 2 lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 

abinets, kitchen and partry cupboards | give one FREE to the first user in each 
and bins as well as wood boxes and | locality who will help him introduce it. 
other stable eee for the home,} Write him today for full particulars. 
however, can be well built and because } Also ask him to explain how you can get 
they « cost so much less the y jcave more | the agency, and without syaesconee or 
money for beds, chairs or dishes, mos ke $250 to $500 per month 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















Horse Eats Dirt 


READER has a horse that eats dirt, 
has little appetite for feed, and keeps 
thin. He will also eat very little salt. 

As we have often stated before, these 
cases of a depraved appetite are usually 
the result of a lack of something in the 
feed that the system of the animal needs 
and craves. 

It is possible that a deranged stomach 
or indigestion, from some other cause, 
might cause the animal to eat dirt, but 
this is doubtful or at least rare. 

The first thing to do is to see that the 
animal gets a variety of feeds which he 
likes. The quantity given should only 
be what he will eat up clean and prompt- 
ly three times a day, however small that 
quantity may be. For grain, we suggest 
equal parts of corn and oats and about 
one pound of cottonseed meal a day, if 
he will eat the cottonseed meal. If he 
will not, try Hnseed meal in the same 
quantity, or give a smaller amount, 
whatever he will eat, of cottonseed meal. 

If the horse is idle, he may have any 
good legume hay; but if he is at work, 
grass hay, or half legume and half grass 
hay may be used. 

Give with ground feed, twice a day, 
one tablespoonful of the following mix- 
ture: 10 parts each of wood ashes, acid 
phosphate, charcoal, and salt. After this 
mixture has been fed for a couple of 
weeks, it may be kept before the horse 
so that he may eat what he wants. 

As a stimulant to the appetite, we 
suggest giving the horse two teaspoon- 
fuls of the following mixture, twice a 
day, placing the medicine on his tongue 
with a large spoon or syringe: One part 
fluid extract of nux vomica and two 
parts fluid extract of gentian. 

Of course, the horse should be fed and 
watered regularly, or at the same time 
each day, and receive good care and not 
too hard work. 


Fattening a Poor Horse 


READER has an 11-year-old horse 
that he wishes to know how to fatten. 
Most horses that are not sick can be 
fattened, and there is no secret about it. 
Good feeding and good care will do it. 
As a rule, medicines are neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, unless the animal is 
actually sick. When a horse 11 years old 
is poor, it is always advisable to examine 
his mouth to see if his teeth are in good 
condition, for a horse of that age some- 
times has sharp corners on his teeth or 
other defects which prevent him from 
properly chewing or grinding his feed. 

As a rule, when a horse only 11 years 
old keeps poor, it js due to lack of feed, 
improper handling, or both. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to fatten some horses when 
they are being worked, because they are 
“bad keepers.” 
Oi course, too hard work or unsuitable 
feeds may also keep the horse poor. 

If the horse is working, it will usually 
be better to confine him to dry feeds. 
The feeds should be given regularly the 
same time each day. The hay may be all 
legume or half legume and half grass 
hay. If he is doing slow farm work, all 
or at least a half of the hay should be 
from some legume. If the animal is at 
work, not over three-quarters of a pound 
to a pound of such hay should be given 
daily for every 100 pounds of his weight. 
If he is idle, more hay may be allowed, 
or he may have some green feed. The 
grain should be all he will eat up prompt- 
ly, three times a day, and want just a 
little more. Here is where skill in feed- 
in 8 comes in, to keep the appetite good 
while feeding a full feed. The amount 
of grain will usually be from 1% to 1% 
pounds a ‘day for every 100 pounds of the 
a e's weight. 

For a horse weighing 1,000 pounds, a 


good ration would be 6 pounds of corn, 
6 pounds of oats, and 1 pound of cotton- 
seed or linseed meal a day, provided he 
will eat this quantity promptly when di- 
vided into three feeds. If the horse is 
not at work, it may be better to allow 
him to run on pasture or to have the 
liberty of a lot provided he is not ner- 
vous or given to running off the flesh he 
puts on. 


We suggest keeping before such a 
horse equal parts of pulverized charcoal, 
hardwood ashes, and salt. 

He should have water frequently, say 
three times a day, or have free access 
to it. 

As to grooming, we suggest giving the 
horse a good washing with tar soap and 
water, and then rubbing him dry with 
cloths. After this give him a good brush- 
ing and rubbing with coarse cloth—gun- 
ny sacks—at least once a day. 

Horsemen often give Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic, one tablespoonful three 
times a day, becausé of its supposed im- 
provement of the coat and its tonic ef- 
fects. This is not necessary if the horse 
is well and properly fed and cared for, 
and is of doubtful value. 


Advantage of Purebreds for Pork 
. Production 


READER wants to know: 
“TI. Is there any advantage in 
having purebreds, except for selling 
and breeding purposes? 


“2. How much should a good 8 to 
10 weeks old pig weigh? 

1. Unless the purebred pig is better 
for pork production, it is difficult to 
see much advantage in the purebreds 
even for breeding. The average pure- 
bred is a more economical pork pro- 
ducer than the average grade and the 
average of the best purebreds are 
more economical pork producers than 
the average of the grades. 

In practice the best grades are often 
compared with average or inferior 
purebreds, and cross-breds—both sire 
and dam purebred, but of different 
(breeds—are often confused with 
grades. With hogs, however, there 
are generally smaller differences in 
prices of grades, scrubs and purebreds 
when sold for pork, or less differences 
in the quality, than with cattle for 
instance. The chief advantages, how- 
ever, in having purebred hogs, instead 
of hogs from a grade sow and by a 
purebred boar of the same breed 
—grades—are in the greater unifor- 
mity of the hogs and that the best 
may be sold for breeding purposes at 
more than pork prices; while they are 
just as good and usually better for 
feeding for market. Moreover, there is 
no question about the superiority of 
the purebred sire over the grade sire 
when bred to grade sows for pork 
production. 

2. Pigs in the same litter and fed 
as nearly alike as practicable will 
vary greatly in weight. Henry in 
“Feeds and Feeding” gives the weights 
of a litter of 8 pigs. At 8 weeks 
they varied from 22.5 pounds to 43.5 
pounds and at 10 weeks they varied 
from 25 pounds to 60.5 pounds. In 
other words, the lightest pig at 8 
weeks old gained only 2.5 pounds in 
the next two weeks, while the 
heaviest pig at.8 weeks of age gained 
17 pounds in the next two weeks. A 
weight of 50 or 60 pounds for pigs 
10 weeks old is extra good, while a 
weight of 35 to 45 pounds at 10 weeks 
should be regarded as satisfactory. 
The litter of 8 pigs referred to above, 

‘averaged 35.2 poynds each when 8 
weeks old and 46.4 pounds when 10 
‘weeks old. 


We regard these as extra good 


weights and the gain from 8 weeks 
old to 10 weeks especially good. 

If pigs 8 weeks old weigh 30 
pounds and those 10 weeks old 35 to 
40 pounds these should be regarded as 
satisfactory weights. Much heavier 
weights may be reached and more 
rapid gains will be made for the next 
few months than during these first 
periods of for 10 weeks, but if pigs 
8 to 10 weeks old weigh from 35 to 
45 pounds these weights should be 
satisfaetory. 


The Young Male Horse Is a Colt; 
the Female, a Filly 


READER wants to know, “If it is 
not incorrect to call a female horse 
under three years old a colt”. 

Technically or in the common usage 
of up-to-date horsemen, it is incorrect 
to call a young female of the horse 
kind a “colt.” The young male is called 
a “colt” and the young female a “filly” 

But according to the dictionaries it is 
correct to call the young of the horse 
kind of either sex a “colt.” The usage 
of horsemen, however, is better, be- 
cause thereby the sex is also desig- 
nated by the term used. 

Possibly three years is the age at 
which in the minds of most people the 
male horse ceases to be a colt and be- 
comes a horse, stallion, or gelding, and 
the female becomes a mature horse, or 
a mare. 


Feeding Hay to Milk Cow 


OW much hay would you give a 
a milk cow?” 


If the hay is grown on the farm 
or is obtained economically, I would 
give her all she would eat. Even the 


cow that is on the average Southern 
pasture will usually make good use 
of some legume hay if the hay is at 
hand and has been grown on the 
farm. The dairy cow should have 
some sueculent feed, green pasture, 
Silage or roots, and then all the 
home-grown legume hay she will eat. 
We know nothing more than this 
about feeding roughage as hay to 
milk cows. 

3ut if the hay is purchased, 
freight charges and everal handling 
and profits have been added, 
then it may not be economical to 
feed the cow all the hay she will 
eat. Wheat bran and corn have been 
as cheap per ton in some places as 
hay, and of course they are better 
than hay. But the cow must have 
some roughage, no matter what the 
cost. 

When hays are high priced and 
wheat bran, corn bran and corn, cheap, 
relatively, then it may be economi- 
cal to give only a moderate feed 
of hay and increase the concentrates, 
This of course, applies only to the 
feeding of the city or family cow. The 
farm cow should get all the home- 
grown legume hay she will eat. It 
will prove cheaper than any concen- 
trate. 


after 


costs 


Mineral Mixtures for Hogs 
LTHOUGH we have given mineral 
mixtures for hogs probably a 
dozen times during the past year we 
still get requests for directions for 
making these mixtures. 


There is abundant evidence to show 
that wood ashes is a good source of 
calcium, (lime) potassium, phosphorus, 
etc. There is also evidence at hand to 
show that the common acid phosphate 
is an excellent source of calctum phos- 
phate or of calctum and phosphorus, 
the materials which make up the 
larger part of the mineral matter of 
bones. Perhaps ordinary feeds, es- 
pecially green feed or leafy legume hays, 
contain enough phosphorus, potassium, 
and other mineral matter, except 
“lime,” and if this be true ordinary air- 
slaked lime or ground limestone (cal- 
cium carbonate) may be all the extra 
mineral matter required. There is some 
evidence to indicate this. 


The experience of hog men seems to 
indicate that charcoal is beneficial to 
hogs and in some cases ordinary soft 
coal has been substituted for charcoal 
with apparently the same good results 
Hogs require salt, but only in small 
quantities, and it is probably better to 
include a little salt in the mineral mix- 
ture than to put it in the feed. In 
sections where hairless pigs are some- 
times farrowed, or under conditions in 
which this occurs, iodine has proved 
beneficial and some have suggested a 
small quantity of potassium iodide in 
the mineral mixture for brood sows. 


It is probably safe to state that it is 
better to allow the hogs to take the 
amount of the mineral mixtures that 
they want—self-feed—rather than feed 
them with the regular feeds. This 
means that the mineral mixtures used 
should occupy a separate compartment 
in the self-feeder, or should be kept in 
a box under shelter where the hogs can 
run to it at will and eat what they 
want, 

In view of these facts the following 
mineral mixtures are suggested: 





1.—Charcoal (Pulverized or small 


DD”. iss aenans4heecheasene ss 10 parts 
EE DR adv enancdtvedneenced 10 parts 
CRMGEE « ivchel esas caudeakecsnes 1 part 
BEG S40 cu cdecdueneaueusccer 1 or 2 parts 


The copperas may be pulverized and 
well mixed vs ith the other materials, or 
dissolved in water and sprinkled over 
the mass and all then well mixed. 





2.—Charcoal or soft coal.............. 10 parts 
Acid phosphate... . 10 parts 
DEE Gaiee Sancnsads sé 1 part 

SIO BO cdidasscnsecsitacnses¥ 10 parts 
PE DRUGS, 060 cccceskdvenes 10 parts 
TE  Ghcunasetanensenasbesévansctar 1 part 

Die OE OI iin 6 0 dacesnk ined cece tus 10 parts 
Air-slaked lime ot ground 
ETI HAE BED 10 parts 
Copperas 1 part 


SE “nddenancudvarceswbeuhaes “1 or 2 parts 


5.—Wood ashes, or air-slaked lime.. 20 parts 
Cc me DOTES Socccsvevcensetasservese 1 part 
GEE. Seba yesanennsacusandaces 1 or 2 parts 


Some one of such mineral mixtures 
should be kept before all hogs all the 
time. There is no longer any lack of 
proof that they produce better growth 
or faster gains from the same kind and 
quantity of feed, and since they are 
eheap they should never be omitted 
from the hog rations. 


Terms Used at Horse Auctions 


READER wants to know what is 

meant by the following terms used 
at public auctions of horses at the 
large horse markets: 

1. A Few Hairs Off. 2. A Hole In. 

An Indian. 4. At the Halter. 5 
Boggy in Hocks. 6. Wind and Work. 
2 Legs Go. 

1. “A Few Hairs” means a skin blem- 
ish, such as a wire cut, which does not 
injure the animal for service, but which 
has not haired over. It may be a very 
large or small blemish of this sort. 

2. “A Hole In” a horse means that 
there is something wrong with him but 
what it is may not be apparent and 
certainly is not stated. 

3. “An Indian” is a bad actor, a wild 
or vicious horse, which is difficult to 
handle in or out of the stable. 

4. “At The Halter” means that the 
horse is sold just as he stands, without 
any guarantees except the title. He 
may have any of the défects peculiar 
to horses, may be lame, a kicker, balky 
or have any other defect. He is sold as 
he stands and the buyer takes all risks. 

5. “Boggy In _ Hocks”: Sometimes 
spoken of as “a little full in the hocks.” 
It means that he has bog spavins and 
they may be large. 

6. “Wind and Work” means that the 
horse is sound in his wind and will and 
can work. That he has good wind and 
is a good worker, nothing more is 
guaranteed. 

7. “Legs Go,’ 


’ 


means that the horse is 
serviceably sound in every other re- 
spect than the legs. Everything on his 
legs goes but he must not be lame or 
crampy. In other words, he may have 
splints, enlargements or “knots” of any 
kind, just so long as he is not lame, 
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By W. F. 


rs Want to Know 


MASSEY 











Wants Me to Guess 


AM sending leaves of a vine that 
makes tiny white flowers and berries 
and wish to know its name.’ 

The leaves look like those of Clematis 
Virginiana, a native vine, but I never 
identify a plant unless the flowers are 
sent. 

-_ J 
Lifting Bulbs 
“WHEN is the time to take up iris and 
divide, where it has grown too 
thick? I want evergreen privet for hedge. 
What kind and where can I get it?” 

Take up the iris in November, divide 
and replant at once. The best evergreen 
privets are the Lucidum, Japonicum, and 
the Amoor River. Any good Southern 
nursery can furnish them. I prefer 
Lucidum, as it never grows over five feet 
high, and is as evergreen as a holly. 


Destroying the Forest 


TS IT a good plan to burn over timber 
land to keep down undergrowth and 
undesirable growth?” 


Burning the forest is about as unwise 
a thing as can be done. The life and 
improvement of the timber depends on 
the undergrowth. The only way to pre- 

vent undesirable trees from growing is 
to dig out the young plant. But as a rule, 
it is better and cheaper to let an abund- 
ance of undergrowth flourish. 


Keeping Apples 
“He” can I keep Winesap apples?” 


Gather the apples carefully and do 
not store any drops. Let apples remain 
on trees until late October unless they get 
to falling. Pack them in barrels and 
head up. Put them in a dry cellar on 
their sides. Then every night open all 
windows for ventilation, and close up 
before sunrise. This will keep in the 
cold night air, as you need a temperature 
not above 35 to 40 degrees if practicable. 


Larvae Defoliate Oaks 


N JULY a worm with black stripe 

down its back and about an inch long 
ate the leaves off my oak trees. What I 
want to know is whether they will come 
again next year. They disappeared about 
as fast as they came.” 

You should have at once sent speci- 
mens of the worms to the experiment 
station in Raleigh for the entomologist 
to study. Your description sounds like 
the elm leaf worm. But as I have not 
seen them, I cannot say anything about 
them and their breeding. The station 
has a skilled entomologist more capable 
of informing you as to the breeding of 
the larvae than I can. In all insect at- 
tacks and diseases of plants send sam- 
ples at once to the experiment station. 
That is a large part of the duty they are 
paid for performing. 


Cedar Trees, Pomegranates, Etc. 


“He” can cedar trees be transplanted? 
How can crimson clover be sowed 
on land now in corn? Is the flowering 
pomegranate hardy in Piedmont North 
Carolina? How tall do they grow? Let 
me congratulate you on your approach- 
ing 83rd birthday.” 


The late Stanhope Pullen, who donat- 
ed the first land on which the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering was built in Raleigh, 
was a great lover of trees. He planted 
a great many, especially red cedars, in 
the Raleigh Park, which he gave to the 
city and on the college land to some ex- 
tent. He took up from old fields and 
woods little cedars less than two feet 
high. He took a mass of soil with the 
roots and wrapped gunny cloth around 
them and planted them wrappings and 
all. Hardly one died, and now there is 
an avenue and circle of tall cedars. In 
your section of the Piedmont country in 
Southern North Carolina, there is no 
doubt of the hardiness of the double 
flowering pomegranate. The tallest I 
ever saw in Raleigh was about a dozen 
feet high. It was damaged there by a 
very severe winter. They are hardy here 
in Southeast Maryland, though a winter 
like. Seat, oi EUyr't 18, which. killed our 


, hiht oh 0 ie hee aed a . 


trees to the ground, 
pomegranate. 
I am too 


Umbrella China 
would doubtless hurt the 
Thanks for your kind words. 
modest to print them entire. 


Why Not Get Letters? 


VERY now and then a letter comes 

back to me unclaimed. People send 
me stamps for a reply and give their 
post office address and then fail to call 
for the letter. One inquirer whose name 
I translated to be Grady, at Mt. Olive, 
N. C., wanted to know something about 
the red spider in his cotton. I told him 
that it was rather odd to hear of red 
spider in so moist a season, and also 
that plenty of water and soapsuds were 
the best things that could be used as 
a spray. His letter came back. I then 
thought that the name was Gray and not 
Grady, and returned the letter, and it 
came back again. This is a sample of 
many, and now I have no doubt that the 
writers think. that I took their stamps 
and failed to reply. People not on a de- 
livery route should always ask for letters 
at the office. 


Gladiolus Corms, Etc. 


FTER blooming the first year, how 

long can gladiolus bulbs be kept? 
Do you use salt on asparagus? Where 
is Garden and Forest published? What 
corn should I plant in my home garden? 
Have succeeded with none of the sweet 
corns.” 


The gladiolus bulb or corm never 
blooms but once. New corms grow on 
top of old ones. They should be taken 
up and divided when ripe and the old 
corm pulled off and thrown away, and 
the new bulb or bulbs kept in cool dark 
place for planting in spring. The gladi- 
olus corms should never be planted less 
than five inches deep. The little bulblets 
that form under the new bulbs can be 
sowed like seed at once, and they will 
grow in the spring. But if kept dry all 
winter they will seldom grow. Some of 
them will make blooming corms the first 
year and more the second. I do not use 
salt on asparagus; I prefer the hoe. The 
Garden and Forest ceased publication 
more than 25 years ago. The best Sweet 
corn for you is the Stowell Evergreen. 
It will do very little at first. “But stick 
to it and save your own seed, and it will 
get acclimated and do well. For an early 
corn, the Norfolk Market corn will do 
well. It is not a sugar corn but an early 
Dent. 


Bermuda and Corn 


HAVE for years been noticing an 

acre or so of land on the farm of a 
friend that is pretty well set in Bermuda 
grass, which is called wire grass here. 
That part of the field has been kept in 
the crop rotation with the remainder of 
the field. Every time the field comes in 
corn, that part infested with Bermuda 
grass has the best corn in the field. The 
presence of this aggressive grass makes 
the farmer work faster and the plot gets 
better cultivation. I saw it a few days 
ago, and the corn is heavy—far heavier 
than thes remainder of the field. And 
yet there is nothing that the average 
Southern farmer dreads more than Ber- 
muda. But the Bermuda goes to work 
at once after cultivation stops, to make 
more vegetable matter to plow under, 
and maintains the fertility of the soil in 
doing it. 





Growing Lettuce 


LEASE tell me the best varieties of 

lettuce and the best means of getting 
a stand. Will transplanting make better 
and earlier heads? Will Southern-grown 
seed be earlier? How can I have good 
heads for Christmas?” 


Seed of the Big Boston lettuce can be 
sowed now for the Christmas crop. To 
secure a stand in dry weather, sow the 
seed in a well prepared and fertile seed 
bed. Cover shallowly and then cover the 
bed with old fertilizer sacks and water 
through them. They will keep the sur- 
face moist and prevent crusting and, as 
the seed germinate, can be removed. To 
get the Christmas crop, set the plants in 
a frame and use either glass sashes or 
cloth after the nights get frosty. I use 
the regular sashes 3x6 feet in size and 
make frame six feet wide. You can get 


earlier heading and far better heads un- 
der glass than under cloth. If you have 
plants ready to set the first of September 
in very heayily manured soil and side- 
dressed with nitrate of soda, you can 
head the lettuce in early November out 
doors entirely. For spring heading, sow 
seed of the Iceberg lettuce the middle 
of September, and set them in open fur- 
rows running east and west, just as we 
set cabbage plants, and they can be set 
between cabbage plants. These will head 
early in spring if well fertilized. Do not 
use the Big Boston for spring heading, 
for it runs to seed with the first warm 
weather. Southern-grown seed, if from 
selected heads, will be good, but not 
earlier. Set lettuce plants 10 by 10 inches 
in the open ground, and 8 by 10 inches 
in frames. Always transplant. 


James Grapes From Seed 


ILL seedlings of the James grape 

bear fruit? I am told they will not. 
I have some that bloom freely but make 
no fruit.” 

There is no certainty in the Scupper- 
nong or Vulpina famHy of grapes 
whether a seedling will be a barren male 
or a perfect flowering plant. If your 
blossoms show no pistils and plenty of 
stamens it will never bear. You could 
cut it down to the ground and insert a 
cleft graft from a bearing James grape, 
banking the earth over the graft, and you 
can get a strong bearing vine. If your 
blooms have pistils and no stamens a 
staminate barren male plant set near by 
will make it fruitful while the barren 
male will make no fruit itself. 


Dewberries 


inquirers want to 

plant dewberries. Dewberries are sim- 
ply trailing blackberries, The Lucretia 
is the only one to plant for market. Set 
in November five by five feet apart; 
grow good strong canes, about two or 
three the first season, and let them train 
along the rows until the next spring. 
Then set poles like bean poles and tie the 
canes up loosely. After the fruit is off, 
cut out these canes that have borne and 
grow more in the same way for the next 
spring. 


EVERAL more 


Hop Seeds 


LEASE tell me where to find the 
seed of hops and what is the time to 
plant?” 

The cultivated hops are all pistillate, 
and as ho staminate plants are allowed, 
there are no seed made. The staminate 
plants are not wanted, as only the pis- 
tillate flowers are used. The plants are 
increased by cutting off the underground 
stems or rhizomes. The wild hops are 
found running over the bushes along the 
streams, as they like moist soil. Only 
the hop plants are on the market. 


Terrapin Bugs 


ELL me how to destroy the terrapin 
bugs on collards.” 


Shake them into a pan of water cov- 
ered with kerosene. You could have 
killed most of thcm had you sowed some 
mustard near the collards. They would 
have swarmed on this and you could 
spray them with kerosene and kill them 
and the mustard too. They are suckers 
and not biting insects and you cannot 
poison them. 


Georgia Gardening 


‘E482 year, September 12, I sowed 
seed of the Prizetaker onion and 
made very fine onions which were gath- 
ered in July and cured by hanging in 
bunches. They are now beginning to 
decay. What will stop it? Will another 
variety do better than Prizsetaker? Jer- 
sey Wakefield cabbage did well, but are 
small. Many went to seed. Will the 
Early Flat Dutch do better? Can I 
plant same land this fall in cabbage? I 
use stable manure broadcast. Will I need 
any fertiliser? I have your Garden 
Book and would not be without it.” 


The Spanish onions, to which the 
Prizetaker belongs, are not good keepers, 
and it is hard to carry them through the 
warm weather. Darkness and cool tem- 
perature are needed. Once get them to 
cold weather and there is less trouble. 
Any dark outhouse in your climate will 
be a good place for them. A little freez- 
ing will do no harm. Heat is the enemy 
of onion storage. The Jersey Wakefield 
is less liable to run to seed than the 
larger sorts. Charleston Wakefield is a 
little later and larger. In my experience 
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I have found that too early sowing and 
getting overgrown plants in the fall is 
more the cause of the plant’s seeding 
than any other cause. In your section, 
do not sow until October. The Copen- 
hagen Market cabbage will run to seed 
to a plant if sowed in the fall. Sowed in 
frames under glass in January it will 
head well, but will be later of course. 
With a liberal coat of manure, you will 
need no fertilizer on the cabbage until 
February, when the soil is leveled and 
the cultivation starts. Then nitrate of 
soda, applied 100 pounds an acre as a 
side application, will push the plants to a 
rapid growth. 


Mowing Soy Beans for Hay 


“WHEN should soy beans be cut for 
hay?” 

Cut them when the pods are fairly well 
filled, but not ripe. I notice some cut 
here about August 20, which were too 
immature, 22d there was some loss in 
the hay. 


Spoiling Cotton Blooms 


‘JS IT true that rain falling into a cot- 
ton bloom will prevent its fruiting?” 


Heavy rain dashing into the flow- 
er and spoiling the pollen before the 
pistil has been fertilized might prevent 
the ovary from perfecting into seed and 
lint, for though fresh pollen might be 
brought by insects, the pistil soon becomes 
too old to be affected. But that rain 
falling into the bloom will always spoil 
the flower is far from being a fact. The 
damage is more rare in the flower of any 
plant than some suppose. I have known 
however, of very serious damage being 
done in wheat fields by a heavy wind, 
in beating the heads of wheat when in 
bloom, and I have this summer seen 
evidence of this in the empty heads of 
wheat. The damage to blooms is one of 
the chances that the farmer has to run 
with all crops. 


Bugs in Beans 


OW can I keep the bugs out of my 
dry beans?” 


The eggs of the weevils have been 
laid in the green beans. They can be 
largely prevented from hatching by pack- 
ing the beans down in dry air slaked 
lime. When the weevils hatch you can 
kill them by putting them in a box that 
can be clased up. Get some carbon di- 
sulphide and pour into a pan and place 
in on top the beans and close up. It 
evaporates rapidly and the fumes being 
heavier than air will sink through the 
mass of beans and will kill every living 
thing in them. Fresh hatchings may take 
place and demand a new dose. A pint 
of the chemical will be enough for 100 
bushels. Do not use it or keep it any- 
where there is fire exposed, for the fumes 
are very explosive. No harm will be 
done to the beans. 


Ground Shells and Shell Lime 


ROUND shells cost me $10 a ton de- 
livered, and burnt shell lime $13 a 
ton. Which is the cheaper?” 

The burnt lime is far cheaper, as one 
ton of it is as good as two tons of the 
ground shells. Ten dollars a ton for the 
shells in your section is an outrageous 
price. 


Gathering Nasturtium Seed 


LEASE tell me how to save nastur- 
tium seed. Mine fall green.” 

The large seed growers in California 
let the seed fall on the ground and later 
remove the vines and gather the seed up. 
But they have dry weather all summer, 
In your case it is best to gather the seed 
as fast as they fall and spread them out 
to dry. They do not fall until mature, 
though they look green. 
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Hints on Furnishing the 


Farm Home 
By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


* HOMES. are the salvation of a na- 
oa (and the consensus of opinion 


seems t@ be that they are) the 
South will yet save America, for no 
matter where you go, pretty little 


bungalows are ris- 
ing overnight like 
mushrooms. I know 
of no sign of pros- 
perity so promising, 
notwithstanding the 
wails over taxes 
and living expenses. 
Im the Northern cit- 
ies, the reverse is 
the case, and it is 
appalling how peo- 

MRS. PATTERSON ple who used to 
own their homes are moving into “two 
rooms ard a bath.” £ went with a 
young married friend of mine, apart- 
ment hurting in New York, and when 
we finished the job, I couldn’t have 
been more exhausted if I had been out 
hunting big game in Africa. And for 
years and years, an apartment is all 
that fine young couple could look for- 
ward to for a home! jt was pitiful. 

* x 





Then when Ik came heme and saw 
the never-ending line of new bunga- 
lows that our young people are build- 
ing, I felt as if the corner stone o¢ the 
nation had beem limited to the South. 
| read somewhere that California 
started the bungalow type of architec- 
ture. Ef she did, the nation is her 
debtor for an exceedingly attractive 
type of imexpensive house. Nothing 
ever built could surpass in beauty and 
dignity our old Colonial homes, but for 
most young people the tremendous cost 
is prohibitive. The bungalow is such a 
good substitute, however, that no tears 
need be shed, particularly now when 
the servant question is so acute that a 
small house is a boon and a big one a 
burden 

¢ 2 a 

Have the courage of your con- 
victions abeuwt furnishing your home 
and don’t take my advice or any 
other person’s unless you really like it. 


li you prefer Aunt Maria and Uncle 
Jo, just say so and go ahead and add 
cousin Matilda and great grandfather 


Ephraim and make your home a bit 
of family history. See how many you 
can get tewether—how many pictures 
of the old homes of the different rela- 
tions, where they came from originally 
in the Old Worid, and before you know 
it, you will have an exceedingly imter- 
esting and individual house. It will be 
what it should be—your very own. If 
vou prefer chickens to cathedrals, put 
up pictures of chickens and put down 
your foet that you imtend to have 
what you really like. It’s this going in 
droves. im house-furnishing that spoils 
so many homes. 
x 

But what F am pleading for is that 
our homes. reffect ourselves and what 
we dike best, whether it’s cathedrals or 
fishing peles or birds or Shakespeare 
or Colonial history or Tamworth pigs. 
All are imteresting if given a chance— 
and all of ws are interesting if we give 
ourselves @ chance and don’t spoil 
things by tryimg to think as some one 
else says. we aught to. 

’& ¢ * 

Many of the tiniest bungalows give 
an impression of spaciousness by 
having a big entrance hall and living 
room combined One big room in a 
house is enough, but that one is needed 
for gatherings, of all sorts, not to men- 
tion the pleasure such as entrance 
should give to the owner every time 
she enters her own front door. With a 
pretty stairway, a simple mantel with 
fireplace of grate for winter nights, 
broad window sills for flowers, and 
built-in bookcases, very little furniture 
is needed. When stairway, woodwork, 
walls and furniture are painted white, 
then for color one must depend on 
hangings, rugs and upholstery. 

a: ais 


Get brilliant colors; don’t be afraid 
of them. If you are, spend a few weeks 
looking at swnsets 
until you: grasp the joy’ to be derived 


. {rom frst color—nothing elge but ptire, 


beauteful, — soul - stirring color — and 
make yourself coinprehend that’ what 
is so lovely out of doors is» equally 


and flower gardens , 


.get copies of 


So if there is an all white 
the combination hall- 


lovely within. 
groundwork for 





parlor, library and all around living 
room—decide upon your favorite color. 
If it’s blue, a blue and white room is as 
unusual as it is beautiful. Stick to 
solid colors for the rugs if you can pos- 
sibly afiord them, for they give the 
best efiect unless one can afford Chi- 
mese rugs which are far and away the 
mest beautiful of all floor coverings. It 
is mot at all necessary to have expen- 
sive chairs and tables for the hall. The 


porcly chairs and settees come in splen- 
did shapes and all sizes, and the home 
artist cam paimt them white, making 
her ow cushions and coverings of cre- 
tonne. If she cam paint flowers or even 
conventional designs, she is most for- 
tunate, for the mew flower furniture is 
lovely and not at all difficult to do. On 
the white chairs and tables and settees, 
paint favorite flowers or scattered 
bunches of all sorts of flowers, and in 
that case make the cushions of a solid 
color to match rug. 
* < * 


Qn a white wall, gilt frames are best, 
but do try to frame pictures that give 
some hint of your individuality. Just 
for example, if you love Shakespeare, 
some of Edwin Abbey’s 
lreroimes; of the bard 
himself; his home; his most motable 
characters; of the Tower; Henry the 
Eighth; Elizabeth—anything that is in- 
teresting about Shakespeare. His char- 
acters ramge all over the earth and all 
through the ages, from Anthony and 
Cleopatra to fairies, so your selections 
are bound to be worth while. If you 
prefer George Washington or America 
the Beautiful, sail in and collect as 
you can, and you will have many a joy- 
ous hour doing without something you 
don’t want, to buy what you do. 

* * & 


Shakespeare’s 


And please, if you aren’t bookish, 
don’t pretend to be. It takes just as 
much brains to be a judge of hogs as 
it does to be a good judge of books. It’s 
just a different sort of brains, that’s all. 
Of the two, if we were cast on a desert 
island, [ am of the humble opinion the 
hog expert would be the more useful of 
the two. I don’t underate books, but 
neither do [ believe in underrating 
hegs. [ am just as proud of my smoke- 
house as [ am of my library, and if the 
truth were admitted [ imagime more 
people get good out of the smokehouse 
during the year tham out of the 
library! ! 


The important thing is that a total 
stranger entermg your home for the 
first tume cam look around and quote 
Sir Christopher Wren’s epitaph in St. 
Paul’s ~Cathedral: “If you seek hi 
monument—look around you.” Put per- 
sonality into your home if you leave 
out pretty much everything else. 


But to go back to our blue and 


white hall-liying room. You may not 
like blue. Well, either yellow or green 
will be as good with the white wood- 
work. Or, have all furniture painted 
black with all sorts of flowers painted 
on it and make chair cushions and 
hangings of gay cretonne to match 
flowers. It makes a stunning room, as 


the towch of black in the furniture 


serves to bring out the color in the 
other things, and it doesn’t take the 
wiping and repainting that the white 
paint does, though of course it lacks 


the daintiness that only white has 


* * * 


Don’t waste money on vases and 
bric-a-brae unless you have a fortume, 





(5) 757 


for styles change in them as in other 
things and you will have a lot of trash 
on your hands that pels the looks oi 
the room and yet has cost so much that 
one hesitates to send it to the junk pile 


For flowers, plain glass vases from the 
ten-cent store are thoroughly satisfac 
tory and fit im everywhere; solid yel 


low and solid green bowls and 

are awfully effective with yellow 
ers, but the troubfe is with colors: 
can’t be used with all 
glass can. 


All of these suggestions mean furn- 
ishing a house with the least possible 
outlay of money, but also with a con- 
siderable outlay of time and thought 
and good taste. 


vases 
flow 

they 

flowers as the 
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How to Select and Save Bet- 
ter Seed for Next Year 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


HE use of good seed is one of the 

most economical and surest ways of 

increasing the yield of a crop. 
Whether it is better for the farmer to 
grow his own seed or purchase it from 
a reliable breeder or dealer is a question, 
the answer to which should be dictated 
by the conditions on the individual farm. 
If there is in your section a reliable seed 
breeder, whose corn or cotton seed has 
produced outstanding yields, you can 
afford to pay him well for his superior 
product. The general farmer is a pro- 
ducer rather than a crop breeder. 

Use Simple Metheds of Selecting 

HE selection methods practiced by the 

farmer must of necessity be simple. 
The average farmer has neither the time 
nor the inclination to make ear-to-row 
or plant-to-row tests, and he certainly 
can’t do hybridization work, which is 
the crossing of one plant with another. 
With crops like corn or cotton, the farm- 
er should make his choice between two 
methods. He may go into the field and 
select enough seed to plant his main crop, 
or he may field-select enough seed to 
plant a seed plot, and from the seed ob- 
tained from this plot, plant his main 
crop. Each year the best of the seed 
plot may be selected for planting the seed 
plot for the following year. Where a 
man has a large acreage to plant there 
will! be considerable labor involved in 
field selecting all of 
main crop. 

Selectiom in the field from the pliant 
rather than from a pile on the floor of the 
barn is the method to be followed if safis- 
factory results. are obtaimed. The kind of 
stalk on which the seed is borme is even 
more important than the character of 
the imdividwall ear or boll. For imstance, 
im corn, experiments have not conclu- 
sively shown that any particular type of 
ear is better tham another, so far as the 
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the seed for the’ 


yield is concerned. Before an ear of 
corn is used for planting purposes, one 
should know something of the stalk on 
which it grew. Possibly an ear is good 
because the stalk from which it came 
stood alone with wide skips on each side 
Under such conditions, the plant had 
more than its share of moisture, plant 
food, etc., and possibly it would not do 
so. well if forced into closed competition 
with other plants. 


Select Large Amount ef Seed 

ELEN the seed crop is a good one, it 

is advisable to select enough seed 
for two years, as drouth or some other 
cause during the following year may 
make it difficult to find a sufficiently large 
supply of satisfactory seed. However, 
this suggestion only applies to crops like 
corn, in which two-year-old seed is as 
good as that of the current year. If seed 
ts to be carried over from one year to 
another, some provision should be made 
to onneag it frony weevil damage, etc. 

Before attempting field selection, one 
must have a picture of the kind of plant 
he wishes to select. Im other words, he 
must have a definite type in mind, or 
there will be no wniformity in his selec- 
tions. 

The selection and saving of the seed 
of several important crops is briefly dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs : 

Corn.—The ears to be used as seed 
should be selected from the standing 
stalks after the crop is mature, but be- 
fore frost. They should be selected from 
stalks that have competed with other 
stalks, rather than those having gained 
undue advantage because of skips on 
either side. Late maturing plants with 
heavy, sappy ears are undesirable. In 
most of the South, the corn varieties 
that utilize the greater part of the grow- 
img season give the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Im other words, the rather late- 
maturing varieties are more productive 
than those which mature early im the 
season. Thick stalks of medium 
height are preferable to slender ones, as 
they are not so easily blown down. The 
ears should be covered with long, tight- 
fitting shucks to lessem weevil damage, 
and should hang downward as such ears 
are less likely to be damaged by rain. 
The number of ears to the plant is a 
variety characteristic, and this should be 
considered im making field selections. 
For example, if it is a ome-eared variety, 
one should select stalks that bear one 
good ear, as such stalks will probably 
produce mote sound, dry, shelled corn 
than stalks with two ears. In case the 
corn is a profifte variety, stalks with two 
or more ears may be selected and both 
ears may be used for seed, even though 
one may be much smaller than the other. 
Soundness and freedoms from disease are 
quite important. Experiments have not 
shown that any particular type of ear is 
better than another, but uniformity of 
type is desirable. 

The careful handling of seed corn 
after it is gathered is not as important 
in the South as it is im other parts of 
the country, for by the time it is gather- 

ed, it is pretty well dried. However, if 
it is not thoroughly dry, it should be put 
in 4 dry place. where there. is a free cir- 
culation ain. im, such, a‘ manner: that 
the éars do nat tough cagh other. Wire 
racks or binder twine are ttsed to sus- 


Concluded on page 16, column 2) 
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Some Beautiful Farm Homes—Mostly Inexpensive 


No. 1. A little bungalow, attractive 
yet inexpensive. All walls are made of 
wide vertical boards and with battens 
over outside and inside of cracks. The 
lower half of outside walls has siding 
instead of battens. A good farmer can 
do most of the work in building this 
house. The cost will probably be $800 
to $900. ere owner does the work 
the cost will be less—-From Little Bun- 
galows, E. W. Stillwell & Co. 


No. 2. Here is a beautiful home of 


the more pretentious type. Many farm- 
ers are amply able to have comfortable, 
commodious homes like this, equipped 
with all modern conveniences.—From 
one of the commercial books of house 
plans. 

No. 3. This is another inexpensive 
little bungalow. The outside walls are 
vertical boards with battens over cracks. 
Cost $900 to $1,000.—From Little Bunga- 
lows, E. W. Stillwell & Co. 

No. 4. A comfortable home with lots 


of room. Look at the floor plan for up- 
stairs and down. Every bedroom has 
a closet. This is a splendid, moderate- 
priced house. One could well be proud 
of it—From Keith’s Magazine. 

No. 5. If you want a small house with 
an extra touch of beauty, here it is in this 
modern little five-room “Colonial” cot- 
tage. It has a rather dignified appear- 
ance and will always be in good taste.— 
From the Home Designer, June, 1922. 

No.. 6; .The Burbank, a “readi-eut” 


house. This is another small house com- 
paratively inexpensive. If desired the 
large living room can be divided to give 
half the space to a dining room. Cost, 
less than $2,000.—From Aladdin Homes, 
The Aladdin Company. 


No. 7. Here is a convenient little 
bungalow, simple in arrangement and 
construction. The size is 40 ‘feet wide 
by 27 feet deep, éxclusive of the porch— 
From Home Builders’ Plan Book, ‘Keith 
Corporation. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 











3 Things to Do in the Garden Now 


O NOT let the attention you give 

your garden be given in spasmodic 
spirits. It was the old Webster’s Spell- 
ing Book, I believe, that said a steady 
strain was mightier 
than the fiercest 
shock. A-good gar- 
den cannot be made 
by the shock plan 
but need not be 
other than an easy 
undertaking and 
one easily accomp- 
lished by a little 
timely work dis- 
tributed t hro ugh- 
out the year. 
* * 





MR. NEWMAN 


ma 
Right now— if the seedbed is ready 
and in condition—you may plant beet, 
chard, cabbage, carrot, cress, kale, let- 
tuce, mustard, onion—(seed and sets) 
radish, rape, spinach and turnip. 
, . 


Tomato plants at this time of the 
year often put out new shoots on the 
lower part of the old branches. If the 
old parts of the plants are pruned off, 
these new shoots will produce a fine 
crop of late tomatoes, if the vines are 
cultivated clean and given a liberal top 
dressing of nitrate of soda. 

— 


Spray beans, beets, celery, cucumber, 
Irish potato, squash, English pea and 
tomato with 50-5-5 Bordeaux mixture 
for anthracnose, leafspot, blight, mil- 
dew, etc. Add 1% pounds of arsenate 
of lead to the Bordeaux for insects. 

se © 

Soon after the next rain, apply finely 
pulverized nitrate of soda along the 
rows of cabbage, beets, celery, spinach, 
radish, mustard, corn, tomato, okra and 
other garden crops that you wish to 
develop fruit quickly, or make large 
plants. A liberal application of the ni- 
trate at this time of the year will give 
surprising results in quick growth of 
good quality. 

* x 

Sets of the yellow and white potato 
onions put out now will give “season- 
ing” all winter, and the earliest rip~ on- 
ions next spring. Fertilize at the rate 
of 2,000 pounds per acre of 8-4-4 (8-4-8 
will be better on sandy land) and keep 
clean of weeds all the time. 

* * * 


If you followed The Progressive 
Farmer’s advice and raised your own 
Prizetaker, Queen, Danvers and Ber- 
muda onion sets this year, you are for- 
tunate. Put a third of them out now, 
another third in November, and the re- 
mainder in late January. This will give 
you a constant supply of onions until 
your main crop from seed sowed in Oc- 
tober come in next June. 

. 2 & 


Keep the fall crop of Irish potatoes 
clean—let no weeds grow. Cultivate 
often enough to keep up an earth 
mufich but do not hill the plants. 

* ad >” 


Don’t overlook a continuous supply of 
greens. It is now time for a second 
sowing of spinach, kale and turnips. 
Nitrate of soda is a good thing to push 
these along. 


* * * 

Lettuce plants from August-sowed 
seed should be out now. Don’t have 
them too thick. Ten inches is close 
enough. Sow Hanson, Big Boston, and 
Wonderful for succession. You can af- 
ford to be extravagant in the use of 
both manure and fertilizer on lettuce. 
When you think you have enough, dou- 
ble the quantity. 


Manufacturers Now Using Apples 
to the Last Seed 


HE thoroughness with which the ap- 

ple is now worked over and utilized 
by some manufacturers makes it com- 
parable with the packing-house pig that 
leaves only a futile squeal. 


In many of the apple-using factories 
the apples are first pressed to produce 
cider, which may be sold as such or 
may be manufactured into vinegar. Af- 
ter thorough pressing the pomace is 
treated with hot water to remove the 
pectin, which, after purification, is sold 
-in either liquid or solid form to manu- 
facturers of jellies and similar products 
and to housewives. The much-wasted 


and squeezed residue is dried, ground, 








cold, moisture, 


as well as Willard quality. 


trouble! 


jarring, crashing stops. 
keenly the superlative importance of correct design 
as well as quality in all parts of a motor car. 


So, when 200 builders of 
cars and trucks choose Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries as 
standard, original equipment, 
it means an overwhelming 
endorsement of Willard design 


Ever since you began 
driving a car you’ve been 
piling up in your mind evi- 
dence of Wiliard quality, 
Willard stamina, Willard abil- 
ity to keep you out of battery 
You know that a 
Willard, with Threaded Rub- 
ber Insulation, will cost you 





The Designer 
Expected This 


No one knows better than the car designer how 
destructive are the forces of shock, vibration, heat, 


dust, oil, sudden starts and 


No one realizes more 


less “‘in the long run”—and 
mighty little, if any more, at 
the start! 

Now the point is: Have 
you nailed down your deter- 
mination with spikes of steel? 
Do you know that, when the 
time comes, you’re going to 
buy a Willard Battery on your 
own judgment—and not be led 
aside by somebody who isn’t 
going to have to live with the 
battery as you will? In other 
words, CAN YOU MAKE 
YOUR DECISION STICK? 
That’s the question. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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200 Makers‘of Cars and 
Trucks Use Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries 
as Standard Original 
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A Desnamnitand Success! 


Praised by thousands of users. It’s all and more 
than was claimed for it. Wearing parts case 
hardened. No overheating. Main frame bearings 
die cast and removable. Write us today for F 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 
STOVER MANUFACTURING & ENGINE COMPANY 
Also Makers of Stover Samson Windmilis, Feedm 
ge Cutters, Zump Jacks, Working og Noe = -ada, 
‘ood Saw Frames. Hot ized Steel 
lted 5 eas, Light Plants ena Hardware Specialties, 

6051 Lake Street, Freeport, Ilino 





Big drop io fence prices— 
freight prepaid. Write 


fone. ready 


Pact ‘and paints Se ide argains in 





and sold as cattle feed. 











oiled. 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. 


are practically eliminated. 


vite today 
Circular. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, oo ned — 


AERMOTOR CO. & Sane City Minn 


with”, 


Ape ar’s su: 
oil is sent 


every Aermotor 








THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢verv 
Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 











| KITSELMAN: FENCE 
GET IT FROM:THE “Saved $14.40 , 


55S ACTORY DIRECT. . 
on 60 Rods,’ 


rt rites D. H. Spears, Route 

3, Albemarle, N. Carolina. 
Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 

We Pay the Freight. 

Write toda for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry yand Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Po osts, and iatest low prices. 


ROS. Dept 84 MUNCIE IND. 
KITSELMAN, Pol est Fence Manufac turers. 

























$1600 First Year, 


Hundreds Needed 
Every Man or Boy / 
over 16 should 
send coupon. 


Big chance, \) 
for ° 


Farmers. 
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RAILWAY — 
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Sirs: 


charge: (1) sample 


Mail Clerk Examination — ‘ 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. J-255, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me, wi rithout 


(3) jist: of ae 
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Go to the nearest 
Atlas DEALER and 
ask him for the book, 
“Concrete on the 
Farm,” a practical 
handbook about ce- 
ment construction. 
The Atlas DEALER is 
always ready to help 
you; or write us for 
your copy of “Con- 
crete on the Farm.” 














HEN the world was very 

S young indeed, some one dis- 
covered a way to build a 
weather-proof, fire-proof, 
warm-in-winter, cool-in- 
summer house. He took some 
fine dust, blown out by a vol- 
cano, and mixed it with sand, 
wetted the mass with water, 
patted it into square chunks 
and began to build. 

That unknown experimenter was 
the real discoverer of Concrete, most 
durable of all building materials; 
the building material that has been 
used in every age, in every clime, 
for 4,000 years. 

ATLAS Portland Cement is the 
pioneer cement manufactured in 
America, For the last quarter cen- 
tury it has been used in construction 
of bridges, dams, office buildings, 
factories, dwelling houses, roads, ga- 
rages, barns, etc., and it has become 
known as the “standard by which 
all other makes are measured.”’ 


ATLAS Portland Cement is the 
kind you should ask for when giv- 
ing an order to your DEALER. 


The Atlas DEALER is prepared 
to give you not alone a superior ce- 
mentbutsuperior service aswell, for 
he is backed by the integrity, the re- 
sponsibility and the technical knowl- 
edge of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company. 

Bear this in mind when you or- 
der cement. Atlas Portland Cement 
means more to you than mere 
Portland Cement. Atlas quality, At- 
las durability and Atlas service are 
what you buy with Atlas Cement. 


THE ATLAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Birmingham Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis Des Moines Dayton 
Kansas City Omaba 


ere rereree titties i eccce: 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Carolina-Virginia Fair Dates 


Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina Fairs—When and Where 


LLOWING is a list of the fairs to 
be held in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina this fall. 

The Virginia State Pair will be held 
in Richmond, October 2-10, W. C. Saun- 
ders being secretary. 

The North Carolina State Fair dates 
are October 16-21, E. V. Walborn, Ra- 
leigh, secretary. 

South Carolina holds her State Fair 
the following week, October 23-28, J. 
W. Fleming, Columbia, being secre- 
tary. 

Local and district fairs in all three 
states, with names of secretaries, are 
as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Orangeburg County Fair—Orangeburg, Nov. 
14-17. J. M. Hughes. 

Pee Dee Fair—Florence, Oct. 17-20. A. H. 
Gasque. 

Tri-County Fair—Andrews, Oct. 10-14. Jas. 
D. Lee. 

Sumter Fair Association—Sumter, Nov. 21- 
%. J. Frank Williams. 

York County Fair Association—Rock Hill, 
Oct. 18-20. Miss S. M. Fewell. 

Chester Fair Association—Chester, Oct. 21- 
Nov. 3, H. G. Branch. 

Marlboro County Fair Association—Ben- 
nettsville, Nov. 1-2-3. A. L. Miller. 

erie Fair Association—Chesterfield, 

T. E. Mulloy. 

Piedmont Fair Association — Greenwood, 
Oct. 18-20. W. A. Fridy. 

Lexington County Fair Association—Lex- 
ington, Oct. 17-19. S. J. Leaphart. 

Spartanburg County Fair Association—Spar- 
tanburg, Oct. 31—Nov. 4. P. V. Moore. 

Dillon County Fair—Dillon, Oct. 19-22. Jno. 
C. Bethea. 

Greenville County Fair—Greenville, Nov. 
7-11. A. P. Chapman. 


Lee County Fair—Bishopville, Nov. 29-Dec. 
2. R. k. Hearon. 

Anderson County Fair—Anderson, Novy. 7-11. 
A. art. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle Agricultural Association—Fliza- 
beth City, Oct. 10-13. Buxton White. 
Cape Fear Fair Association—Fayetteville, 
Oct. 24-27. R. M. Jackson 


Carolina-Virginia Putr-BMount Airy, Sept. 
26-29. Edw. M. Linvill. , 


Central Carolina Fair Association—Greens- 
boro, Oct. 10-13. F. N. Taylor. 


Chatham County Fair Association—Siler 
City, Oct. 3-6. J. B. Johnston 


Cherokee Indian Fair Association—Cherokee 
Oct. 3-.6 J. L. Walters. 


Coastal Plain Fair Association—Tarboro, 
ict. 31-Nov. 3. Geo. Howard. 


Edenton Fair—Edenton, Oct. 17-4. F. W. 


Hobbs. 
Franklin County Fair Association—Louis- 
burg, Oct. 3-7. A. H. Fleming. 


Gaston County Fair Association—Gastonia, 
Oct. 10-14. F. M, Allen. 


Golden Belt Fair Association—Henderseon, 
Oct. 10-13. C. M. Hight. 


Harnett Casey Agricultural Association— 
Dunn, Oct. 10-13. T. L. Riddle. 


Hertford County Fair Association—W inton, 


Nov. 14-17. W. A. Thomas. 

Johnston County Aaplow urd Society— 
Smithfield, Oct. 21-Nov. 3. Wm. D. Avera. 
Kinston Fair—Kinston, ea 10-13. W. D. 
Hood. 

Made in Carolina Exposition—Charlotte, 


Sept., 26-Oct. 7. , J. C. Patton. 

Martin Cuenty Fair Association—W illiams- 
ton, Oct. 3-6. J. G. Staton. 

New Bern Fair—New Bern, Sept. 26-29. A. 
T. Willis. 

North Carolina State Fair—Raleigh, Oct. 16- 
21, J. E. Pogue. 

People’s Agricultural Fair Association— 
Salisbury, Sept. 25-29. T. B. Brown. 

ig? _County Fair, Inc.,—Greenville, Nov. 7- 
11. H. Dail. 

5 eee County Fair aseietinn—Adh- 
boro, Sept. 20-23. W. C. Yor 

Richmond County Fair » EER 
ingham, Oct. 25-27. G. Corpening. 

Roanoke-Chowan Agricultural Association— 
Woodland, Oct. 31-Nov. 3. Irvin Blanchet. 

Rebeqes Fair Association—Lumberton, Oct. 
10 W. O. Thompson. 


Rocky Mount Fair Co.—Rocky Mount, Oct. 
3-6. P. C. Shore. 

Rutherford County Fair Association—Ruth- 
erfordton, Oct. 10-13. O. C. Erwin. 

Sampson Ae Agricultural Society—Clin- 
ton, Nov. 7-10. . B. Smith. 

Sandhill Fair—Pinehurst, Nov. 
Picquet. 

Toe River District Fair—Spruce Pine, Oct. 
3-7. W. H. Wiseman. 

Wayne County Fair Association—Goldsboro, 
Nov. 4-17. W. C. Denmark. 

Wilson County Fair Association—Wilson, 
Oct. 24-28. R. J. Grantham. 

Winston-Salem, Forsythe 
Salem, Oct. 3-6. F. J. Lipfert. 
Yadkin County Fair Association—East Bend, 
Oct. 10-13. N. G. Hutchen. 


7-1 C. W. 


Coe.—Winston- 


VIRGINIA 


Manassas, Va—Sept. 27-29. 

Lexington, Va.—September 19-22. 
Patton, manager. 

Lynchburg, Va-—September 46-2. F. L. 
Levelock. 

Louisa, Va.—September 4-29. J. S. Wills. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—September 2-29. C-. 
R. Howard. 

Wittamsbure, Va.—September 19-23. Ast 
ton Dovell. 

Bedford, Va.—September 26-29. J}. Gallaway 
Brown. 
_ Hot Springs, Va—September 2-29. T. A. 
Sterrett. 

Richmond, Va.—W. C. Saunders, Oct. 2-10. 


H. W. Sanders 
McClung 


Clintwood, Va.—October 5-8 WN. J. Buch- 
anan. 
Petersburg, Va.—Oct. 9-14. R. W. Eanes. 


Danville, Va.—October 10-13. H. B. Wat- 
kins. 

Fluvanna Fair, Fork Union, Va.—Oct. 10-12. 
J. B. Underhill. 

Charlottesville, Va.—Oct. 17-20. H. EK. Haw- 
thorne. 

South Boston, Va.—Oct. 17-20. W. F. Bon- 
nett. 

Emporia, Va.—Oct. 17-21. B. M. Garner. 

Orange, Va.—October 24-27. E. V. Breeden. 


Suffolk, Va., The Four County Fair Asso- 
ciation—October 24, 25, 26, 27. L. P. Jordan. 


Sow Rye if Land Is Not Rich Enough 
for Clover 


OR Southern farmers, rye is cer- 

tainly one of the greatest of our 
cover crops for poor soils. This, is not 
so because of its being the very best 
for all conditions, but rather because 
of its wide adaptability and almost uni- 
versal dependability under anything 
like a reasonable chance. It is a strong 
feeding crop and land that will not 
produce this crop is indeed very poor, 
if the rye is put in properly. On < 
most any kind of well drained land, 
can be depended upon to make a rez 
onal fair growth. 

The man who can plant legumes with 
reasonable assurance of succeeding 
will need, however, to use but little if 
any rye. There are, however, vast 
areas of land that will not produce leg- 
umes safely until they get more hu- 
mus. On such soils rye should be 
grown. It will not only add organic 
matter to the soil and thereby improve 
its physical condition, but will reduce 
materially washing and leaching dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, and 
also provide a limited amount of graz- 
ing. Of course, care will have to be 
exercised not to graze too severely or 
too long, for if this is done the growth 
afterwards will not be. sufficient to 
provide very much organic matter to 
go back into the soil. 

Cc. B. WILLIAMS. 

N. C. Experiment Station, Raleigh. 


IGS, poultry, potatoes, bread, canned vege- 

tables and meats, and other products 
which boys and girls enrolled in extension 
clubs grew or prepared following demonstra- 
tions by county extension werkers were 
shown in 4,300 exhibits at community fairs 
and 6000 exhibits at county, d@istriet and 
state fairs last year, according to reports to 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 








ever expect to build a 
begin making your 
Work out all details. 
Then find 


- YOU 
new home 
plans new. 
Know what you want. 
the plan to fit. 

2. Push the market hogs to the 
limit. Get them ready for market, 
165 to 250 pounds, just as early as 
possible. 

3. Gather or graze ‘the Spanish 
peanuts .as soon. as mature. 
will: sprout .ifileftoim ithe :gedund.: 


f later in the fall. eV oo” Wedatr: 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 
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4. Try to get the crops gathered 
this fall without letting the child- 
ren miss even a day in school. Nine 
months of school is little enough. 

5. Don’t let another week go by 
without culling out and selling or 
eating the non-laying hens. Let 
the layers have the feed. 

6. Join your state cooperative 
cotton selling association. Put your 


.cotton in the pool and save money |, 


< 
= 


idoorsof the association,ané still), 
open to you. lesb otwsepe she 
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Fertilizers for Cover Crops 


R fertilizing rye, Chief C. B. Wil- 
“ liams of the North Carolina Divis- 
ion of Agronomy suggests: 


For Piedmont and Mountain Soils: 


ay | Two hundred to three hundred pounds 











Jesse French & Sons : 


A Name Well Known Since 1875 
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A Grand Piano ‘ 


Is a mark of distinction in any 
home and if that Piano be a Jesse 
French & Sons it stands for “un- 
questioned excellence” because of 
the motto behind it, “Quality First 
and First Quality.” 


Upright Pianos 


If your requirements do not de- 
mand a Grand Piano and you do § 
not feel able to own a Grand, then 
our complete line of Uprights in 
all finishes, complete with stool § 
and scarf, range in prices from 
6 $350 up. 
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Player Pianos 


If you are in the market for a 
Player Piano we have them direct 
fro.a our factory from $550 up, 
with 15 music rolls and bench. 


EI 


Used Pianos 


We oftentimes have used pianos 
that we have taken in exchange on 
Players and Grands, that we can 
3 sell you at greatly reduced prices 
that are practically the same as 
new, which we guarantee the same & 
as we do a new piano. 
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A postal card or a letter request- 
x2 ing prices and terms will bring you 
me : ° A 
Ne immediately full, information as to 
rs our plan of selling, together with 

one of our art catalogs—free. In 
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Piano Company 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mail Order Department. 
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Running Water at 


the Turn of a 
Spigot With a 


LEADER WATER 
SYSTEM 


PRICES ON TANKS, 
$20 and up. 


On COMPLETE SsyYs- 
TEMS, $150 and up. 
We can furnish you electric driven. 
pumps for use with your farm elec- 
tric plant or for 110 volt city cur- 
rent. If you do not have electric 
lights, we can furnish you with 
gasoline engine driven system. 

Write for Catalog, Price List, and 
name of nearest dealer’on Leader 
Pumps, Tanks, and Water Systems. 


THE MOTOR CO., Distributors, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 






























Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive 
one of our advertisers. 
you a square deal, 


Farmer” when you write 
Then we guarantee 





ss | per acre of a mixture containing 10 to 


12 per cent available phosphoric acid 
and about 3 per cent of nitrogen. 


For Coastal Plain Soils: Two hun- 
dred to three hundred pounds per acre 
of a fertilizer containing 6 to 7 per cent 
available phosphoric acid and about 3 
to 4 per cent of nitrogen. 


In sections where the soils contain 
considerable organic matter, or where 
a good leguminous crop or moderate 
application of manure has been added 
to the soil, the nitrogen in the above 
mixtures may be reduced one-half or 
more. | 


For clover and vetch in different sec- 
tions, Prof. Williams suggests the fol- 
lowing mixtures: 


For Piedmont and Mountain Soils: 
Two hundred to three hundred pounds 
per acre of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
for soils in moderately good condition. 
On the poorer soils there should be 
added enough nitrogen in the mixture 
to give 1 to 2 per cent nitrogen. 


For Coastal Plain Soils: Two hun- 
dred to four hundred pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate will usually be 
sufficient for the better grade of soils. 
For those that are low in organic mat- 
ter, enough nitrogen and potash should 
be added to give 1 to 2 per cent each. 


As is the case with rye, if the organic 
matter supply of the soil has been 
materially built up, the amount of 
nitrogen in the mixture may be mate- 
rially reduced or entirely left out. 


Plant More Bur Clover 


THE season for putting out bur clover 
seed is here. One of the principal 
factors is early seeding to insure clover 
plants large enough to stand the cold 
weather of winter. 


The formula for certain success in 
starting bur clover is to mix manure, 
inoculating soil, and acid phosphate 
with the seed, and put on land that has 
been cultivated this year. Where a 
considerable amount of manure and 
seed are available, the mixture can be 
broadcasted; but where a_ limited 
amount is used, it is better to drop in 
small piles. For broadcasting, at least 
10 bushels of seed in the bur are 
needed, and for dropping in small 
piles, about half as many. The land 
does not need to be plowed or harrow- 
ed. Loose soil will allow the plants to 
be pulled out by frosts in the winter. 


The amount of manure to mix with 
the seed will depend on the condition 
of the soil. On rich land, only enough 
to insure inoculation is needed, but on 
poor land, enough needs to be applied 
to fertilize the plants after they ap- 
pear. As a general rule, not less than 
four times the bulk of the seed, that is, 
four bushels of manure to one bushel 
of seed should be used, and sometimes 
this should be increased. Weeds or 
cornstalks thrown on galled spots will 
help protect the clover in the winter 
also. One or two sacks of acid phos- 
phate and an equal amount of inocu- 
lating soil from a bur clover patch or 
an alfalfa field will complete the mix- 
ture for an acre. 

To drop in small piles, fill a wagon 
with the mixture, and put two men on 
behind with shovels. As the wagon is 
driven slowly up and down the fields, 
the men drop from a quarter to a half 
shovelful of the mixture each two or 
three feet. PAUL TABOR. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


Do You Save Cane Seed? Try 
This Plan 


N TRYING to save the cane seed last 
fall, we started to getting them off 
with a fork, which was very tiresome 
work. A neighbor came in and said, 
“Why don’t you get them off with the 
washboard?” We hadn’t thought of 
this. We got the washboard and tub, 
and rubbed the heads on the board just 
like we were rubbing clothes. In a lit- 
tle while we had all the seed off. We 
then sifted the seed through a coarse 
sieve, which left them in a clean con- 
dition. MABEL MORTIMER. 
Campbell Co., Va. : 
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Being careful only in the selection of the design for a me- 
morial, is like locking the front door and leaving the back door 
open. The material it is to be carved from is of much more 
importance. 

The crystelline formation of Georgia Marble prevents ab- 
sorption or disintegration, and enables it to retain forever its 
original pristine beauty. Georgia Marble combines beauty— 
strength—durability. For sale by dealers. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Ga. 





GEORGIA MARBLE 





























Do You Want Duty-Free 
POTASH? 


If so, write at once to the Representative from 
your Congressional District, and also to both of 
the United States Senators from your State, and 
urge them to ask the members of the Conference 
Committee, which is now considering the Tariff 
Bill, to agree to the Senate amendment which 
leaves Potash on the Free List, where it always 
has been. 


Briefly, what has happened is this:— 


The Tariff Bill passed by the House imposed a 
duty of $50 per ton on Fertilizer Potash. The Senate 
restored fertilizer Potash to the Free List, and 
voted down a proposal to pay a bounty of $50 per 
ton on Potash produced in the United States. 


The question now before the Conference Com- 
mittee is simply whether fertilizer Potash shall re- 
main on the Free List or shall pay a duty of $50 
per ton. This duty would double the price of 
Potash to the Farmer. 


The House of Representatives did not vote on 
fertilizer Potash as a separate item, although many 
members wished to do so. There will now bea 
chance for such a vote, when the Conference 
Committee makes its report. 


The proposed duty would make farmers pay 
over sixty million dollars ($60,000,000) more 
for the same amount of Potash that they have 
been using in the past. : 


The promoters of the speculative Potash enter- 
prises in this country maintain a very active 
organization in Washington, and will spare no ef- 
fort to induce Congress to impose this enormous 
burden on the farmers of the country. 


The Washington representatives of the Farm Or- 
ganizations oppose this duty and will welcome 
your help. 


Write to your Congressman and Senators today, 
and let them know how you feel about it. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 


H. A. HUSTON, Manager ‘ 


42 Broadway New York 
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and temporarilypublished there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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AXP now Louisiana is forming its association for 
coéperative marketing of cotton. This will give 
a solid block of codperative marketing states all the 
way from Virginia to New Mexico. 


IRGINIA Farmers’ Union members are delighted 

over prospects of entertaining the National 
Farmers’ Union in Lynchburg, December 21-23. The 
Virginia State Union will meet the week before in 
Winchester. 


ATERMELON, cantaloupe, cucumber, squash, 

and pumpkin seed may be saved at home as well 
as elsewhere, if the proper care is taken to prevent 
mixing of varieties, if only the best is saved for seed, 
and if the seed are properly saved, cured, and pre- 
served. Wash the seed clean, dry neither quickly 
nor slowly (keeping out of sun), store in cloth sacks 
for a few weeks, and then put away in sacks or glass 
jars such as are used for canning. 


HE new cotton standards of the United States for 

grades and colors of American Upland cotton and 
for American Egyptian cotton, became effective 
August 1, 1923, by order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The changes in the present standards were 
recommended by a special committee of representa- 
tives of the cotton industry which met with officials 
of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
June. 


EMBERS of the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Marketing Association in the old belt, compris- 
ing Virginia markets and those in North Carolina 
from Greensboro west, are now looking forward 
eagerly to the opening of their warehouse week af- 
ter next. The old belt has made a magnificent record 
in point of membership and will celebrate with sev- 
eral big rallies. Aaron Sapiro speaks in Danville, 
Va., Friday, September 15, and in South Hill, Va., 
Saturday, September 16. 


ARON SAPIRO announces that he will person- 

ally take charge of the case against Garrett 
Watts, prominent Kentucky tobacco grower who 
violated his contract by not delivering all his tobacco 
to the codperative marketing association. This 
means that Watts will get the limit of the law. A 
California court has just awarded.a judgment for 
21,000, against the Bindge Land Company, for fail- 
ure to live up to contract. It may be impossible to 
catch all contract breakers at first here in Carolina 
and Virginia, but as soon as a few flagrant cases are 
punished others will probably take warning. 


O ONE would think of leaving the carcasses of 

farm animals in the yard, stable or barn lot— 
anywhere that death overtook them. Such car- 
casses carry the disease or diseases that killed them. 
Yet many men with orchards and vineyards will 
leave the carcasses of disease-killed fruit on the 
trees and vines, or on the ground under them, and 
then tell you that “It don’t pay to try to raise fruit.” 
Such men have not tried. Fruit can be grown in ev- 
ery county in the South and your county agent or 
state horticulturist can tell you what to grow and 
how to grow it. If you do not have this source of 
pleasure and promotor of good health, prepare now 
for putting out an orchard, 


AND that is bare through the winter loses heavily 
* by washing if it is even slightly rolling. It should 
not be left bare. This is pretty generally understood 
and summer crops are often left as they grew in or- 
der that they*may reduce washing. This is not the 
best plan, since getting alternately dry and wet, 
frozen and thawed, disintegrates and decomposes 
them and lets a part of the nitrogen they contain 
escape into the air, and parts of the leaves and fine 
detached parts blow away. Of course the very best 
thing to do is to plow the crop down early in the 
fall or at a time when it may be plowed under to 
best advantage for sowing a winter cover crop—pre- 
ferably a legume. By doing this two soil-improve- 


ment crops are grown on the same land and then 


there is the additional advantage that comes from 
fall plowing and the superior advantage of a grow- 
ing crop as a soil-binder. 


Good Hay When You Need It 


OULD a good cutting of hay, about a ton or 
more per acre, about April 15, be of any help 
ta you? How about another the first of June? 
Wouldn’t these cuttings come in pretty good time to 
help you finish working the cotton and corn crops? 
And then on top of that, how would you like to have 
two additional cuttings off the same field—one in 
July and one early in September? Wouldn't these 
cuttings help mightily in carrying the stock through 
the next winter in good conditions for spring work? 
Alfalfa is the crop that will do this for you. It’s 
these four and sometimes five cuttings, some of them 
coming when hay is badly needed, that lead good 
farmers into taking the trouble to assure a success- 
ful stand of alfalfa. 
Bear in mind the few simple requirements. It 
must have well-drained land, reasonably fertile, It 
will do better if the land is limed. An application of 
200 to 600 pounds of acid phosphate per acre is im- 
portant. Inoculation must be provided unless the 
land has previously grown alfalfa, sweet clover, bur 
clover, button clover, or black medic. It must be 
sowed on a seedbed that is firm, not hard, and well 
pulverized on the surface. These requirements can 
be met fairly easily by the careful farmer. Sow dur- 
ing the first good season in September or wait until 
spring and sow during good weather in March. 
Twenty pounds of seed per acre usually gives a good 
stand. Don’t cover the seed deep. 


See Your State Experiment Stations 

” HIS is the ‘ 
guide. “Here we 

best and most promising varieties of corn that 

could be found throughout the country. We have 
planted them side by side on soil as nearly uniform 


explained our 
have brought together the 


variety test of corn,’ 


as could be had. Every variety has had exactly the 
same treatment. 
to produce. The purpose is to find which will yield 
most bushels of sound corn, one year with another. 
You note there are some marked differences. 
See how high this corn grows in comparison with 
that over there. See how much earlier this kind is. 
See how late that variety is. We watch these and 
other points as we go.” 


Every variety has the same chance 


will 


The occasion for this detailed explanation was a 
joint expedition of a group oi farmers to visit one of 
their state experiment stations. At the suggestion 
of their county agent, they had decided to make up 
a party from over the county and go down to see 
the experiments in the fields. The experiment sta- 
tion authorities had welcomed them, as they always 
do, and under the guidance of the man in charge 
they had set out to see the field experiments. 

“There’s the sort of corn | like,” one farmer put in. 
“See them two ears on near’ every stalk?” 

“I’d rather have this over here,” was the response 
as his companion pointed to one of the most prolific 
varieties, with several ears hanging over from each 
stalk. 

“No, the ears are too small and the corn’s too hard 
and the horses can hardly eat it,” imed in a farmer 
who had just stepped up. 

“Mine was the response. 
swap off them plugs and get you sor 
he jibed, slapping his neighbor on the 

he main like about that 
sound,” one man offered. 


ou’d better 
> good stock,” 
back. 

, 


corn is, it’s 


eat it,” 





thing I 


“Yes, and see how them shucks come down and fit 


tight over the end of the ear,’ observed another. 





“The weevils won’t get in that near so quick. Look 

at that over there. You can’t hardly that corn 

to the crib before the weevils make meal of it.” 
“Ability to yield, soundness or freedom from dis- 


ease, and a tight-fitting shuck protect against 
weevils are the most important factors,” announced 
the guide, addressing the crowd again. “But one 
year’s tests are not enough. Weather conditions dif- 
fer from year to year and the test must be repeated 
so we can tell you which varieties give best results 
on the average. We will be ready to give you a re- 
port this fall just as soon as the corn is gathered and 
weighed and the yields can be tabulated.” 

“What do you do about seed?” one practical mind- 
ed fellow called out. “With all these different kinds 
of corn growing so close together, looks like the seed 
would get awful’ mixed,” he continued. 
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ve can't save seed from this,” the guide ad- 
“We have to buy new seed every year.” 


“Oh, 
vised. 
“Now this is just a duplication of the same test,” 
the guide explained as we walked through the field. 
“Here 


as we came to the next section. 


is the corn cultivation test,’ he announced 
“This is where we 
try to find out just how to cultivate corn, whether 
deep or shallow, just occasionally or often, and 
whether to lay-by early or late. As you can expect, 
weather conditions have much to do with the re- 
sults.” 

And thus it was throughout the visit. The guide 
took us from one field experiment to the other, ex- 
plaining as he went the purpose of the experiment 
and telling as much as he could of the results that 
had been secured. There was the test of varieties of 
cotton to find what kind was best under boll weevil 
conditions. A close-spacing test had been planted 
to find how thick to leave cotton under boll weevil 
conditions. There were the breeding plats for cot- 
ton and corn. Nearly all kinds of cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, and peanuts were being tried. 
There were practical experiments far too numerous 
to mention. ; 

“I didn’t know there was such a place,” one fellow 
confessed as he sat down in the shade to eat dinner. 
“I’ve already learned enough to pay for this trip a 
dozen times over. And next year I’m going to bring 
a lot of my neighbors.” 

I asked. 


was the emphatic response. “I 


“Are you coming back next year?” 
bet I am,” 


don’t aim to miss it.” 


“You 


“And just think,” I mused, “here at this station is 
a world of practical information that will be of 
material help to any farmer who will come and see. 
But more than that here is a great source of in- 
What farmer could come 
and see these practical things without going home 
with the determination to do better farming than he 
had ever done before. And why couldn’t we in some 
way inspire others to come? Perhaps the county 
agents and other farm leaders can.” 


A Job or a College Education: Which 
Will You Choose? 


IVEN a chance at a job paying $5 to $10 a 

week or even $75 a month, and a chance to go 

to college and study in preparation for doing 
the very thing you want to do, which would you 
choose, the job or the course in college? Unfor- 
tunately, to many boys a dollar in hand looks bigger 
than many times as much a few years henee. Like- 
wise a good many parents are affected with the 
same sort of short-sightedness. The result is that a 
great many boys grab the first open job, drop out_of 
school, and keep out of college, and thereby forever 
limit themselves to the smaller earnings that come 
from more limited opportunities, a tesser degree of 
adaptability, and the smaller capacity for doing 
work of a telling character. 


spiration for any man. 


Four years in college seems a long time to the 
boy not yet started. A smaller-paying job looks big 
to the boy just out of high school who hasn’t been 
accustomed to earning money, or to the farm boy 
who has received little or no money for -work done 
This is one of the many places, there- 
parents 


on the farm. 
fore, where the wider experience of the 
should come to the rescue. In the quiet reassuring 
ways best known to parents, the immediate dollar 
in hand should be pushed aside and a view of ser- 
vice in the future substituted. 

The South has_been characterized as a country of 
vast, undeveloped resources. The South will be de- 
veloped far_ beyond the comprehension of -many of 
us today. Farm boys now of college age will have 
a hand in furthering or retarding that development. 
The extent to which they choose the college course 
in preference to the immediate dollar will be a meas- 
use of their aid in furthering that development. 
Many of the retarding influences may be due direct- 
ly or indirectly to the failure of many others to see 
past the little job in hand. 

The South needs men trained for service. Its 
greatest need is in agriculture. Farm boys, who al- 
ready havea working knowledge of agriculture, 
should fill the agricultural colleges to overflowing. 
They must not limit their capacity for service or 
their earning power in the future by underrating the 
value of a college education. Especially must they 
not underrate the courses in agriculture. Parents, 
we beseech you, to use your parental influence, the 
confidence and trust in you that have been in the 
building throughout their childhood, in inducing 
your boys of college age, to pass up the chance at a 
job and to devote themselves for four years more to 
the bigger job by far of preparing for greater re- 
sponsibilities and greater accomplishment in the fu- 
ture. 
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=| A Letter to Mrs. Farmer 


Let’s Make the South a Land of Pretty Farm Homes 
By CLARENCE POE : 








‘EAR Mrs. Farmer: 
D This issue of The Progressive Farmer is in- 


tended to help the movement for more beautiful 
farm homes in the South. Mrs. Hutt and Mrs. 
Patterson have written articles that cover the funda- 
mentals of the subject. What I shall say now is 
simply a review and reiteration of a number of 
things that have already been said before, but I 
think they are worth repeating. 


Get a plan for your house before you build it. As 
Mrs. Hutt says, we should not let a carpenter palm 
off just any sort of structure on us just beeause it is 
easily put up. Before building we should not only 
have a plan, but we should consider a great many 
plans and select out of them all the one that we be- 
lieve best fits our needs and pocketbook. By consid- 
ering a variety of houses and plans, we get the bene- 
fit of years’ and years’ thought and study and ex- 
perience by the best architects and the best home- 
makers in the country. Elsewhere in this issue Mrs. 
Hutt gives quite a list of books and booklets, some 
of which we should certainly consult before build- 
ing a house. 

In addition to the publications she mentions, I have 
been interested lately in two very handsome books, 
“Homes of Moderate Size” ($5) and “The American 
House” $(10) by Keefe, published by the U. P. C. 
Book Company, 243-249 West 30th St., New York. 
Anyone who is planning to build an expensive or 
rather expensive house will find it worth while to 
get these books, though themselves rather expen- 
sive. 

For a house of the cottage or bungalow type, the 
little booklets, “Little Bungalows,” price 40 cents; 
“Representative California Homes,” 60 cents; and 
“West Coast Bungalows,” © cents, all issued by E. 
W. Stillwell & Company, Los Angeles, California; 
and “Keith’s Book of Plans” for houses costing from 
three to four thousand dollars, issued by Mr. L. 
Keith, Indianapolis, are good. A dollar or two in- 
vested in these low-priced books may save from a 
hundred to a thousand dollars in real value in your 
home. 

Several hopeful tendencies in modern building 
plans are the elimination of useless turrets, towers, 
and similar fantastic adornments; the abolition of 
the parlor and the substitution of the living-room; 
the limiting of kitchens to smaller and more con- 
venient sizes; the introduction of comfortable and 
health-promoting sleeping porches, and the addition 
of terraces or uncovered porches—all of which de- 
serve consideration. 

Il. * / 

A house convenient and artistic rather than big 

and showy should always be the aim of the home- 
‘maker. As I] travel over the South, I find so many 
cases where some family has accumulated consider- 
able money and has immediately built a big and ex- 
pensive house. Evidently the purpose is to impress 
the public with their wealth, rather than furnish real 
comfort and convenience for the family. This is al- 
most a tragic mistake; reminding one oi Ruskin’s 
saying that very often it is not a case of a man 
having wealth but of wealth having the man. Just 
a few weeks ago I saw a house almost large enough 
for a summer hotel and on inquiry found that only a 
small-sized family occupied it. The most important 
thing is to have a house convenient and useful, and 
the next most important thing is that it shall be 
really artistic and beautiful. If there is a great deal 
of waste space in it, the home-maker may make her- 
self a slave keeping it up. 


il. 


Paint, lights, and waterworks are three essentials 
of the modern home. In many a case money has 
been spent in putting up a big, showy-looking build- 
ing without saving anything for these three essen- 
tials of comfortable living in the country. In many 
cases, too, a family has bought an expensive auto- 
mobile instead of a cheap one, when the difference 
in cost would have provided all these three needed 
essentials for the home. What is worse still, many a 


farmer having money enough in 1920 to provide all 
three, threw it away on some swindling stock scheme. 

If your home is without paint, lights, or water- 
works, any one of them, I should like to suggest 
that you and your husband set out to get it, taking 
this as a joint objective for your efforts until you 
set aside money enough to accomplish your desire. 
As I have said before, I think such an objective or 
ambition very often spurs people on to do better 
work and gives them greater happiness in their 
work. Browning’s saying, “What I am not but as- 
pire to be, comforts me,” is somewhat appropriate at 
this point. 

But let me add one other thing: while The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is continually working “To Make 
the South a Land of Painted Farm Houses,” I some- 
times see colors used that make me wish that in 
that particular case the farmer had never heard of 
paint—a bilious shade of green or too glaring red or 
blue, or some jarring mixture of colors. In these 
cases ] imagine- Mr. Farmer went to town and 
bought the paint without giving his wife a chance to 
look at a lot of houses and pick out what she 
wanted. 

IV. 


Let’s not forget the grounds about the house. Just 
as a beautiful picture must also have a beautiful 
frame to be effective, so a pretty house must have 
pretty grounds. We cannot give too much atten- 
tion to trees, shrubs, and flowers. I have recently 
seen several houses where the house itself was very 
plain, even humble, and yet the home really gave an 
impression of dignity and beauty equal to that given 
by an ordinary mansion, all because of the stately 
and wonderful old trees around the little house it- 
self. In many a case trees are easily worth one- 
third or more of the value of the house itself. 


Unfortunately, we cannot develop great and beau- 
tiful old trees as quickly as we should like; that is 
one of the chief complaints I have to make against 
the brevity of human life. But we can quickly de- 
velop the flowering shrubs to which Mrs. Patterson 
is frequently calling attention, including the four I 
have so often recommended as giving a succession 
of bloom and color from early spring until late au- 
tumn—redbud or Judas tree, dogwood, mimosa, and 
crape myrtle—followed by some evergreen to give 
color in winter. I might also add that I have found 
five flowering plants that require comparatively little 
cultivation or care and yet give almost a succession 
of blossoms from early spring until fall. These are 
peonies, hollyhocks, cannas, asters, and chrysanthe- 
mums. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE VIRGIN HEARTH” 
V or appropriate to this “Home Building Spe- 


cial” of The Progressive Farmer is this beauti-- 
ful poem in which the newly-wed bridegroom 


welcomes his bride to the new-made country home:— 


The house is done, my dear, the house is done! 
It waits for you, who are my heart’s delight, 
You'll see it, love, a dozen miles from town, 
Where on the hilltop it stands facing east. 
The windbreak is all gay with merry trees 
That flutter green and silver to the wind 

And give us shelter from the bleak northeast. 


I helped to lay the steps with my own hands— 
The steps up which your happy steps will go. 

I prayed beside the lintel when ’twas placed 

(In silence, dear, that none might know I prayed), 
And closed my eyes to dream my bride was there. 


The wood lies piled upon the virgin hearth 

For you to light—when we shall dedicate 

The place to sacred hospitality. 

Together we will take a vow, my love, 

To turn no man nor woman from the door; 

To see no friend maligned, no foe betrayed, 
Within those walls—the walls of our dear home. 


It shall not be a home in little sense, 

Mere selfish shelter for two mated folk; 
But it shall be a home for all who knock, 
And he who eats our salt there in our tent 
We shall be leal to, even though he sin. 


Come, come, my love, and set our roses out! 
Come tell me where the creepers ought to be, 
And the clematis, and the trumpet- flowers. 
Come, come, my dear, and enter at my door, 
And make your pause upon the threshold, sweet, 
That I may kiss my bride on mouth and eyes! 
The house is swept, my love! Come, garnish it! 


My soul and it are empty, wanting you! 
; —Elia W. Peattie. 
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I should also mention here that anyone who is 
concerned about developing a really beautiful home 
and home grounds will be interested in two or three 


publications devoted to this subject—The House 
Beautiful, $3-a year, Boston, Mass.; and Country 
Life in America, Garden City, New York, $5 a year. 


V. 


Let’s set aside a definite sum each year to spend 
for “books and beauty” for the farm home. If you 
can’t say $50, say $25—or even $10. The main thing 
is for every farm woman to have a little fund re- 
served and set aside each year for the special pur- 
pose of buying worthy books, beautiful pictures, and 
flowers and flowering shrubs for her home. Unless 
a fixed and definite amount is reserved for this pur- 
pose, if is likely to be lost sight of in the presence 
of other needs. 


Because there is nothing that any home needs 
more imperatively than books and beauty, I feel 
rather like insisting on the wisdom of this policy. 
The exact amount I cannot determine for any indi- 
vidual family. It may be $50, $25, $10, or in some 
cases considerably more than $50. The main thing 
is to fix on some definite amount and keep it sacred- 
ly for this purpose. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Business Talks for Farmers 


1—Helps for Building and Furnishimg the Farm 
Home 


HANDSOMELY illustrated 144-page book on 

“Farm Buildings” was offered free to our read- 
ers last week. Numerous other helps for building 
and furnishing the farm home are advertised in this 
week’s paper and last week’s—roofing with which to 
cover the house; paints with which to beautify and 
preserve it; and shrubbery with which to adorn the 
home grounds. Very valuable too is the booklet on 
concrete on the farm; concrete has come to have an 
indispensable place as a building material. 


t1—Warning Against Agents Who Charge More or 
Less Than Authorized Rates 


HE subscription rates of The Progressive Farmer 
are as follows: 


One year, $1; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3; ten years, $5. 


Anybody purporting to represent The Progressive 
Farmer who charges either MORE or LESS than 
these rates is an imposter and a fraud, and a reward 
will be given for reporting his name to us so that any 
credentials may be taken from him. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ROM that time Jesus began to preach, and to 
say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.—Matthew 4:17. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of know1- 
edge; but fools despise wisdom and instruction. — 
Proverbs 1:7. 


A Thought for the Week 


OR four hundred years human civilization has 

been swinging like some giant pendulum, with 

continually accelerated velocity, from the despot- 
ism of the middle ages toward universal democracy. 
Through these stormy centuries the many have 
been tearing from the hands of the few religious au- 
thority, political power, accumulated wealth, and the 
blessings of education, and diffusing them among 
the hitherto helpless and unprivileged masses, in 
ever-widening circles. Whenever and wherever in 
this vast movement the diffusion of power outruns 
the diffusion of knowledge and morality, as in the 
case of Russia, the triumph of so-called democracy 
becomes a curse. There is no more fatal gift to the 
few or-to the many than power without knowledge 
and liberty without self-control—Dr. Henry Louis 
Smith at Fiftieth Anniversary of V. P. L 


HOW IT SOUNDS 


In his new novel, Gentle Julia, Booth Tarkington phoneti- 
cally translates several love songs as sung by modern 
Americ an youth. Read this over aloud and see if you “get 
= 


“Dee-urra-face that holds soswee tasmile for me, 
Wairyew nah tmine how darrrk the worrrl dwooed be! 
Geeve-a-mee yewr re-smile, 
The luv-va-ligh TIN yew rise, 
Life cooed not hold a fairrerr paradise. 
Geev a-mee the righ to luv va-yew all the wile, 
My worrrlda for Aig vorr, 
The sunshigh NUV vyewr-ra-smile!” 
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Suggestions for the Home Builder 


ONSIDER first the location for the 
new house, that it be both healthful 
and pleasant. If the view on the side 
away from the road is prettiest, face the 


living rooms that way. If possible select 
a site having shade trees. 

In the children’s room have low, built- 
in shelves for books and toys. The boys 
of the family often can make these them- 
selves and enjoy the work. 

If you have not screened the house, 
both windows and doors, and have not 
at least one screened porch, you have not 
finished the work of building. 

Rods on which to put clothes hangers 
in the closets are better than hooks, as 
they almost double the space and prevent 
anes and suits from mussing. 

Set the kitchen sink high enough to 
avoid back strain. Thirty-six inches is 
a good height for the average woman. 
Be sure to have one drain-board beside 
the sink and if possible have two. 

For those homes, new or old, having 
running water, a kerosene water heater 
is a wonderful convenience. The oper- 
ation is simple and economical, but care 
must be taken to keep the wicks clean. 

A permanent linoleum floor cemented 
down at the time of building is worth 
considering for the kitchen, and other 
much-used rooms as well. If it is var- 
nished when new and yearly thereafter, 
it will wear well and be easy to care for. 


What Shall the Colors Be? 


LITTLE more than 10 years ago, 

Esther Bell decided that she loved 

a farmer lad by the name of Ben 
Strickland. She was a sensible and 
pretty town girl. 

One day Ben came in all excitement 
with the announcement that his father 
and mother were going to build them a 
house on the farm. It was to be just as 
they wanted within a limited cost. After 
weeks of planning and months of build- 
ing, there was a big living room, dining 


room, breakfast alcove, small den or 
office for Ben, a kitchen, living porch, 
two ‘bedrooms, and a sleeping porch, 


besides numerous pantries and closets. 


Then there came a day when Esther 
waited, all excitement, for Ben, to tell 
him that her mother and father were 
going to furnish the new house. “And 
Ben,” she declared, “Mother wants me 
to have it like our old dull one, but no 
indeed. It’s going to be just like the 
show one in Ellis’s furniture store, all 


It will be 


cream paint and gay chintzes. 
fairyland.” 

Just before the wedding day, I went 
out to see the “Fairy Bower” as they 
had named it. It was a dream come true. 
The living room walls were like vanilla 
ice cream, and so were the floor 'rug and 
wicker furniture, only with some color 


sprinkled in. Chintzes with lovely roses 
gave a dainty blush to the whole. The 
dining room had the same delicate loveli- 
ness, except that the curtains had green 
vines instead of gay roses. One bed- 
room was gray and rose, the other blue 
and the woodwork whité. The den was 
dark because it was furnished with what 
Ben had gathered and cherished through 
his boyhood. The kitchen was blue and 
white, and the screened porch was much 
like the living room. 


Five Years Later 


URING the next five years I saw 

Esther and Ben and their two boys 
now and then. Then I went to spend a 
couple of days. The house was a sad 
little “fairy bower,” I assure you, with 
its scraped paint, streaked pillows, 
faded roses and rusty floor. Moreover, 
that evening after supper Ben went into 
his den, when I really wanted to talk to 
him in the living room or on the screened 
porch. 


The next day came the wail, “Do you 


see this living room? Well, I hate it,” 
Esther groaned, “and it has actually 


come between Ben and myself. If he 
comes in, he gets it all dirty, for he 
says he can’t change his clothes every 
hour, and I know he can’t. He and his 
friends tip their chairs back against the 
paint, the children put smudgy fingers on 
the doors and chairs, such help as I can 
get leave it worse than they find it if I 
send them to clean it, and Ben thinks I 
am cross when I am only trying to keep 
my living room pretty.” 

“T remember his declaring it beauti- 
ful,” I said. 

“Yes, be autiful like a picture, to look 
at but not to use. 

“Since you cannot change Ben, chil- 
dren nor servants, why not change the 
room and make it so you can all enjoy 
it?” I asked. 

“IT believe I must,” 
given with a sigh. 


was the answer 


Ten Years Later 
T WAS a very hot, bright day that I 
arrived to help celebrate the tenth 
wedding dinner. The dim coolness was 
delightful, as I left the glare behind me. 
There was a sense of restfulness I had 





1350 
1301—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 

1350—Child’s Dress with Pantalettes—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch lining and 1 
yard ribbon, 

1397—Misses’ or Small Women’s Dress.— 
Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 45% yards %-inch 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, 
The summer issue of our fashion magazine contains over 300 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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material with 164% yards ribbon. 


1075—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size '36 requires 334 yards 36-inch 
material. 

9766—Child’s Union Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires “14 yards 36-inch material. 

1417—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 35g yards 
36-inch material with 5¢ yard 36. inch 
contrasting material. 

stamps 


Price 











not known there before. There was the 
dinner, then the three romping children 
were sent to bed, and Ben, Esther; and I 
sat and looked at the moon and talked. 
you have changed the coloring 
rooms,” I began, 


“T see 
of your 
“Tl certainly have,” declared an older 
and wiser Esther, “all but the bedrooms 
and my kitchen. Those bowers of white 
paint and pink chintzes were for ladies 
of leisure, not for farm wives whose 
hands must be doing a thousand useful 
things every day, whose leisure they 
want for reading and music, not for 
cleaning white paint. More than that, 
Ben looked positively foolish when he 
came in and we sat there, he in his over- 
alls, in my big apron, and babies in 
their rompers.’ 

“T felt foolish, too, and so we just got 
to sitting in the kitchen, to keep the 
front of the house nice for company,” 
said Ben. 

“How did you change it?” I asked. 

“I took everything out of the living 
room, living porch, and dining room. I 
had a couple of colored men rub the 
varnished floors well with coarse, then 
fine sandpaper, then I went over the 
floors with oil mop and mineral oil. The 
porch floor we put deck paint on. To 
darken the light carpets, I put a tube or 
two artist’s paint in a bucket of gasoline 
and went over the carpet with it and a 
broom. The cream willow furniture I 
stained a tan, the gay pillows I covered 
with dull toned wash slips, and the over- 
drapes I dyed. I keep it bright with rows 
and rows of books, plenty of flowers, and 
always light, breezy, clean, wash cur- 
tains. 

“And the children like it better, too?” 
I asked 

“Oh, they’re too littlé to notice,” 
the wife. 

“Indeed, 


said 


they’re not,” Ben exclaimed. 
“They may not know they’re noticing, 
but they are, for now they come in and 
use the victrola and everything, and its 
all right as long as they pick up after 
themselves, while it used to make me 
mad to hear them getting their hands 
slapped for touching something.” 

“Yes, when you live all over a house,” 
Esther said, with assurance in her voice, 
“you just must have colorings that do 
not show soil easily, can stand cleaning, 
and have something of the atmosphere 
of the sturdy farmer and his active rug- 
ged children.” 


Choosing the Paint 


N cn color a man paints his house is 
an unfailing, even though it may be 
an unconscious, give-away as to his good 
taste. The color is the first thing we 
notice about a house. We say, when de- 
scribing a place, “that pretty little green 
and white house,” or “that funny-looking 
house painted crushed strawberry color,” 
or again “that dismal place that never 
has seen a paint brush.” 


The outside of your house is seen by 
every stranger passing by and should 
present a certain dignity. Therefore, 
save your liking for vivid, strange 
shades, if you have such a liking, for 
your own bedroom where only you see 
them. Paint the house white with green, 
either bright or dark trim; soft yellow 
with white or pale gray with perhaps a 
green roof, if you would be absolutely 
safe. If you feel you must be very gay, 
paint it white, and use very dark blue or 
red trim.’ If you desire a stained house, 
have it soft brown, grey, or green. But 
do not try having a pink, blue, yellow 
with red trimmings or a lavender house. 


The Breakfast Alcove 


F THE breakfast alcove practical on 
_ average farm?” asks a farmer’s 
wife. 

Yes, I believe it is, if your family is 
not over six—in number, not years or 
size. Even then I think it is. Being but 
an alcove off the kitchen it gets the 
warmth of the kitchen in winter, yet by 
opening the window at the end of it, one 
does not get the stove heat in summer. 

Winter mornings, it is not convenient 
to heat up the dining room, yet the kitch- 
en table is full of pans and dishes. The 
alcove solves the problem, and break- 
fast can be served in it comfortably, the 
eaters still be at the kirchen and yet not 
in it. It saves much work, 
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A House Well Planned Is a Home 
Half Built 


REAT deeds need great prepara- 
(GG iions.” isa quotation froma great 
Greek who lived A. D. 350. li there 
anything greater than the building of 
1ie home in the hfe of the average 
amily, I have yet to find it. So is it not 
huge mistake just to let some carpen- 
er build something he finds easy to put 
p? You spend half your life in it, so 
‘hy not give a few months to plan- 
ning? 

A large proportion of our farm 
ouses are failures as farm houses, 
ecause they are not planned with ref- 
rence to the woman and children who 
ive therein. In fact many of them are 
ot planned at all. They just a 
eries of square boxes set on each side 

of a long box. A shelter it may make, 


are 


but in no way does this arrangement 
onsider convenience, beauty, or all too 
-equently, health. It is like a Shell 

thout the nut meat, 


a lamp without 

















ON THIS 
PHAT 


CURTAINING 
DOUBLE DOOR 


OBSERVE THE 
OLD-FASHIONED 


[AS RIGHTFULLY COME BACK INTO 
STYLE. NOTICE ALSO THE HAND MADE 
NGES. 


1 


ability. It looks like 


is not. 


, a man without 
real thing but 
To Plan the House 
] SHALL be livable. 
2. It shall suit the purposes 
mily for which it is built. 
The money it costs shall be spent 
comforts and beauty but not upon 
the turner’s skill and other 


of the 


on 
examples of 
oddities 
Often ornateness 
Goes with greatness 
Oftener felicity 
Comes with simplicity. 
4. It shall be consistent, genuine, har- 
nonious. 
rhe plan of any house must be based 
1 its needs needs are four. (1) 
iving space; (2) Working space; (3) 
sleeping space; (4) Storage space. 
The living space includes the living 
oom, farmer’s office, libnarv, living 
vorches, dining room and dining alcove 


These 


The working space includes kitchen, 
aundry, kitchen porch, sewing room, 
avatories and woodroom. 

The sleeping space comprises bed- 
rooms, sleeping porches, bathrooms 
and outbuildings for the colored help. 

Storage space, which is exceedingly 
mportant to comfort, economy and 
step-saving, is too often neglected in 


man-built houses. These consist of 
butler’s pantry, china closet, various 
shelves and kitchen cabinets, broom 
losets, ironing board cabinet, lock 
closet, cellar, frost-proof storage for 
anned goods, fly-proof storage for 
iams, and moth-proof storage for 


blankets and winter garments. 
The Money Question 


ATO FARMER and his wife want to 

build a great house and be in debt 
or it years and years; neither do they 
vant to build so that a growing family 
vill spend the most impressionable 

ars of its life cramped for beauty, 
pace and comforts. The thing the av- 
rage family do is to strike a 
happy medium. 


can 


fhe things that mean greatest com- 
rt are not, as a rule, the things that 
most, or if they do, need be in- 
tailed at once. -For instance the plan- 
costs little, built !n wood-boxes 

d closets, shelves, pantries, wood or 
tundry room mean more effort than 

oney. The furnace, running water 
nd bath fixtures, which de cost, can 
he planned for and installed as soon as 
possible, without. building on or spoil- 
ing a needed room—though ,of course it 
is better.te put.them in, at.once if pos- 
ible. So also it %s..well.to dig the ex- 
cavation for the furnace, and then in- 


ing 





stalling it will be easy and compara 


tively cheap. 


Building Out the Flies 


;ve changed my mind about fly pre- 

vention. I used to read printing and 
listen to speeches about adding Paris 
green, various oils and such to the ma- 
nure pile, about keeping the farm clean 


and garbage buckets scalded. But | 
have come to the conclusion that we 
can keep the farm tidy, yet I have 


never yet seen a farm free from places 
in which flies might breed. 

The two effective measures I have 
seen against flies are intelligent screen- 
ing and persistent trapping. 

Screens must be complete and in 
many cases double; that is, screens on 
windows and doors as well as porches. 
Even the fireplace should be screened 
in summer because flies and mosquitoes 
come down the chimney. Every screen 
door should have a good spring and ev- 
ery member of the family should un- 
lerstand that the door cannot stand 
open one minute even to say goodbye 
to the governor himself. 

A big trap placed near the barn and 
another near the back door will catch 
bushels and bushels of seed flies if old 
fish heads or meat are kept under them 
for bait. It is astonishing what a differ- 
erence a few weeks of fly trapping and 
a few million flies removed from the in- 
sect population will make in the com- 
fort of people, cows, and mules. 

To make screens last for years just 
paint once a year with screen paint. 
This is one made of very thin oil* and 
turpentine so that the meshes are not 
clogged. Once we had a living porch 
and a kitchen porch. The first was 
painted each year and lasted about 
seven years, the latter was not painted 
and was renewed or patched every 
year. 

Fly swats are conducive to household 
felicity and sticky paper is too if treated 
with proper respect. 


How I Made My New House 
Comfortable 


PROFESSIONAL man in The 


A 


House Beautiful tells of 13 things 
he did to make his house comfortable. 
Here they are: 

1, 1 hired an architect te plan the 
house and make l its features, exter 






ior and interior, harmonize. 


2. LT allowed no side to be ugly simply 
because it was not to be very promi 
nent. 

3. I spent days and weeks reading 
and studying the spectfications, pictur 
ing every detail of eve ry room. 

4. } made the width of the front hall 
to harmonize with the width of the 
rooms rather than save a little money 


by narrowing it 

5. I allowed no space to be closed up 
but had a closet made even if the in- 
terior remained unfinished. 

6. I had my telephone wires installed 
before the house was plastered, thus 
avoiding the ugliness of having them 
strung through the halls and rooms in 
plain sight. 

7. I saw to it that the furniture I ex- 
pected to place in each room would fit 
in there between windows at.d lighting 
fixtures and give the light and effect 
desired. 

8. I saw to it that my favorite pic- 
tures had spaces provided for them 
where they would get good light and 
harmonious setting. 


9. I insisted on a coat closet in the 
front hall so that canes, hats, coats, 
umbrellas, etc., would not make my 


front hall any less attractive than the 
adjoining rooms. 

10. I planned an extra wide window 
ledge for plants, tor | knew they would 
be very much in the way unless some 
place could be provided for them where 
they would get sun and be out of the 
way. 

11. I had foot-scrapers placed in the 
concrete steps at all possible entrances 
to the house and thus saved untold 
amounts of mud on my carefully wax- 
ed floors. 

12. I had my walls rat-nogged—filled 
with cement—so that no mouse or rat 
could come up through the walls. 

13. ispecified white enamel siaks for 
the kitchen and. pantry: just because 
they encourage spotlessness ‘sé mttch 
better than the galvanized kind. 
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customers. 


profits possible. 


IT is the goal of nearly every electric 
light and power company to have its 
ownership in the hands of its own 


This tendency of the electric light 
and power industry is at once an as- 
surance of open and fair management, 
and a guarantee that the actual profits 
of this great industry will be paid, in 
the form of interest or premiums on 
securities, to those who make such 


Not only have one million, six hun- 
dred thousand men and women— on 
‘farms and in city homes— invested 
their savings wisely and well in this 
industry, but they have the satisfying 
knowledge that they are helping their 
communities to grow and neighboring 
territory to develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 





Customer- Ownership 
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Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 








sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 
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HE qualities that insure you a profit from the use of a 


General usefulness, economy and durability. 


tractor are: 
Judge 


Case Farm Tractors meet all these requirements fully. 


for yourself. 
Usefuln e  Asize for every farm, each size equally well adapted to 

ess: field or belt work. Ample clearance. Safe to operate 
on side hills. Practical traction speeds. Power in reserve to meet emer- 
gencies. Easy to turn, to steer and to handle in small fields, orchards and 
eround buildings. 


Four cylinder, vertical, heavy duty engine operates on 
Economy: low grade fuel. A fuel system so efficient that Case 


tractors have won first place in practically every important test in which they 
have been entered. Full power of engine delivered at belt, and an unusually 
large percentage at the drawbar because of the Case spur gear transmission. 
Durability: Rigid frame holds all gears, shafts and bearings in 

i permanent alignment, preventing unnecessary wear and 
strains. All bearings, gears and working parts fully enclosed, protected from 
dust and dirt, and positively lubricated. All working parts easily accessible 
and replaceable in case of accident or for adjustment. Removable cylinder 
barrels. Patented Case air washer. Gears of specialsteel. High grade roller 
and ball bearings. 


Our new booklet, “Better Farming with Better Tractors,” tells in fullest 
ous py and how Case tractors are profitable machines for farmers to use. 
rite for it. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
Dept. W65 Racine Wisconsin 


AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘@ TRACTORS 
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Put a “Z” toWork J 
on Your Farm 


Avoid hours and days of blistering, back-break- 
ing labor. Turn the drudgery jobs over toasimple, 
sturdy, dependable “Z”” Engine. At present low 
prices, this engine is the cheapest “hired help’’ 
you can get anywhere. It is saving time and money 
on more than 325,000 farms, 

The magneto equipt 114 H. P.,3 H. P. and 6 H. P. are 
real kerosene engines, but o te equally well on gasoline. 
Simple, high tension oscillating magneto produces hot 
spark, starting engine quickly. Throttling governor assures 





he new “Z” 114 H. P. bat- 
tery equipt uses gasoline 
alone. Has high tension bat- 
tery ignition, hit and miss 
governor and balanced safe- 
ty fly wheels. Control lever 

ives six speed changes. 

arburetor requires no ad- 


steady speed. Prices, F. O. B. Factory: justing. A remarkable value 
14%,H.P.$67.00 3H.P.$100.00 6H. P.$160.00 $ 80 
Other **Z”’ Engines up to 20 H. P. 442%... Factory 








Write for complete details. See the engines at your dealer’s, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Southern Begaches: Jacksonville; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallap . — , 
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How to Select Seed Corn 


AR Boys and Girls :— 

How is the seed corn on your farm 
selected? Does your father go into the 
crib just before planting time and pick 
out the best-looking ears? Or does he 
pick out the ears while they are. still on 
the stalks in the fall? The best corn 
growers have found out that they can 
get several more bushels of corn to the 
acre when the seed ears are chosen in the 
field. 

Why is this? Well, when selecting 
corn from the crib, an ear may look 
good, but you do not know how many 
ears were on the stalk, nor what kind of 
stalk it grew on. Most likely it was the 
only ear on the stalk. 

The best time to select seed corn is 
before the blades have lost their green 
color. When you find a stalk from which 
you want to save the ears mark the stalk 
by tying a string around it, and let it 
stand untouched until fully dry. It takes 
15 to 20 ears to plant an acre of corn. 
But you should select at least three times 
as many ears as you will need. Then 
you can choose the very best from a 
large number of good ears. 

But now let’s consider from what kind 
of stalks we should save ears for seed. 

First, the stalk should be strong, thrif- 
ty and well shaped and not unusually 
high. A stalk that is large at the bottom 
and tapers toward the top is the kind 
that stands dry weather best, and is not 
easily blown down. 

Second, do not select from a stalk that 
stands out by itself and that has had 
more fertilizer than the other stalks. 

Third, choose ears at a convenient 
height from the ground. Do not select 
those that are too high or too low on 
the stalk. 

Fourth, ears that hang down from the 
shank are better than those that stand 
straight up. 

Fifth, do not select from a stalk that 
has too many suckers. 

Sixth, remember if you want to grow 
corn with two or more ears to the stalk, 
you must select from stalks that have 
two or more ears. 

Seventh, if a stalk has two ears, select 
the better ear of the two. This will usu- 
ally be the top ear. If both ears are 
good, select both. 

Eighth, the ear of corn should be firm, 
heavy, and medium size. The tip should 
be well filled out and the kernels well 
shaped. 

Ninth, the stalk and ears should be 
free from disease and insect injury. 

Sometime soon I am going to tell you 
how to take care of your seed corn after 
it has been gathered. I hope you will 
also read the other articles in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer about selecting seed 
corn and cotton. UNCLE P. F. 


How Father and Son Should Work 


Together 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


I] AM a boy 13 years old, and glad I live 
on the farm. I joined the agricultural 
clubs last year. My calf, a registered 
Guernsey heifer, took first prize over all 
dairy breeds at the county fair last fall, 
and won for me $50 in money arid a free 
trip to the state fair. I wanted to invest 
my prize money. I first thought of buy- 
ing a bicycle, but decided that would be 
a poor investment, so I bought a stand- 
ard make typewriter, which had been 
used a little, at a bargain. 

I did this because Papa has a lot of 
business correspondence. When he runs 
an ad. in The Progressive Farmer, you 
ought to see the flood of inquiries he 
gets! He elected me secretary of the 
farm. I keep up with the correspond- 
ence and keep a record of all expenses 
and farm profits. 

I am in the calf, pig, and cotton clubs 
this year. My last year’s club calf is a 
fine young cow now, and my pig is a 
large brood sow. In addition to caring 
for my brood sow, I have the manage- 
ment of the rest of the Poland-Chinas 
on the farm. I am planning to pay my 
way through college with the profits re- 
ceived from my Poland-Chinas. 

I have lots of work to do, lots of play 


{and fun; and a good time with my 


friends. My Dad is the best pal I have. 
He is a local club leader for our agri- 
cultural club and goes on all the club 
hikes, helps the county agent, and gives 
the club members a good time. He is 
scout master of our troop of boy scouts, 
and I am a second-class scout. Our 
troop is just back from a week’s camp- 
ing trip, where we had a fine time. The 
city boy has nothing on the country boy 
when it comes to having a fine time. 
Other boys can flock to the city if they 
want to, but it’s the farm for me! 
HOWARD RHYNE. 
Gaston County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—What a splendid letter 
Howard’s is! I admire his club work, 
his learning to handle business corre- 
spondence, his ambition to go to college, 
and his saving money to do so; and the 
fine way he works with his dad. And I 
also admire Howard’s father for taking 
so much interest in his own boy and all 
the neighborhood boys. 


Pictures to Live With 


(Girls’ $1.Prize Letter) 


r I COULD have only two pictures 
and they were to hang where I could 
see them every day for the rest of my 
life, I would choose ‘An Humble Ser- 
vant” by Rosa Bonheur, and “The Infant 
Samuel” by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
first may seem a queer choice, as it is 
the picture of a donkey’s head, yet to me 
it means cheerfulness, faithfulness, and 
willingness to work. “The Infant Sam- 
uel” belongs to the religious side of life. 
It reminds me of the time when the 
Lord called Samuel and gave him his 
life work. 

However, I should like to have more 
than two pictures, and if I were able I 
would buy “The Gleaners” by Millet. 
Other pictures I would add to my art 
gallery are Sir Joshua Reynold’s “Age 
of Innocence,” Henri Lerolle’s “Arrival 
of the Shepherd,” Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
“Twa Dogs,’ Thomas Gainsborough’s 
“The Watering Place,” and two or three 
patriotic pictures. We have two smalf 
ones I love, “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,” and “The Spirit of ’76.” I do’ 
not know who painted them. 

RUTH MADARA. 

Brazoria County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.—This is an interesting 
choice of pictures to live with. There is 
no better test of a picture than to see it 
daily. If it is really great, it will seem 
more beautiful, but if it is not a great 
picture, you will soon grow tired of it. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 
tions 
IT better to buy or grow your own 
seed corn? 

2 ih better to buy seed corn that has 
been grown in the section in which you 
live, or from some other section of the 
country? 

3. How many ears of corn does it take 
to plant an acre of corn? 

4. Which ripen earlier, ears that are 
low or those that are high on the stalk? 

5. A child can become better than its 
parents. Can an ear of corn be better 
than its parents? 


1l.—Answers to Last Week’s Ques- 


tions 
HAT are some of the birds that do 
more good than harm? Robin, 
screech owl, chipping sparrow, brown 
thrush, woodpecker, sparrow. hawk, 


meadow lark, blackbird, bluebird, gros- 
beak, redbird, wren, Swainson’s hawk, 
quail, swift, swallow, dove, mocking bird 
and others. 

2. What 
good? Cooper’s 
hawk and goshawk. 

3. What hawks are considered more 
useful than harmful? Marsh hawk, 
sparrow hawk, Swainson’s hawk, and 
night hawk. 

4. What hawks may be called chicken 
hawks? The Cooper’s hawk and the 
sharp-shinned hawk. The latter usually 
attacks small chickens. 

5. What birds are there some question 
as to whether they do more good or 
harm? Cat-bird, crow, bluejay, belted 
kingfisher. ©The English sparrow is. ? 
great nuisance. 


birds do 
hawk, 


more harm than 
sharp-shinned 
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aturday, September 16, 


ity and Durability i 
is what every man wants in 
his pistol. e guarantee this 
famous SPECIAL side swi 
hand ejector to have all of these. 
Shoots six shots without reload- 
ing, has a long range and great 
penetrating power. Model adopted 
secret service and police all throughout the 
United States. Because we buy them in such 
large quantities, we can offer them to you at a 
read bargain. Order by number. 


BN117 382-cal. reg. value $30.00 $17.50 
BN118 88-cal. reg. value $35.00 $19.00 







GENUINE 
GERMAN LUGER 


Don’t be fooled by automatics 
that look like a Luger. This genu- 
ine Luger shoots 9 shots, has auto- 

azine ejector and safety device 

latest model turned out by the 
nsmiths. Quantity purchases 
is gun od apeut § half its regu- 
la_ market price. Reg. value $60.00 Our special 

price while they last only $28.50 $ 50 

No. BN125, Genuine German Luger 28. ' 


TWO AUTOMATIC BARGAINS 
BN110, 2-cal. blue steel, 7- shot 28 95 


matic 4 














safe a. 
BN 120, beav service, s Miiary Model 
10-shot, extra m azine F 95 
blue steel. ° 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just your name and address and yumiber of automatic 
desired. y in our price and e on arrival. 
Write for free catalo; Ao saat BN. A wake satisfaction 
guaranteed or money beck 
GUARANTEE TRADING CO. 
54 Montgomery St. Jersey City, N. J. 





Manchurian Fox 
Scarf 


To be * 
in style 
this season 
you need one of these amart, 
stylish searfs. Our price is 
low. Compare it with others 
and see for yourself. 


Send No Money 


Just send re name end address 
and we will 
postage paid. 
Be argain Price of 
antee satisfaction. If you are not § 
perfectly satisfied, return it and §& 
we will refund your money. 

Scarf is made of Manchurian 
Fox, has long, soft, silky hair and 
will wear a long time. Has animal 
head, tail and paws. Silk lined. 
Colore—blaek or brown. 


je guar- 


“ONLY 


$349 





Send Now Sar babe fom pot 4 Foyt bond OrderbyNo. 1689, 
HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept.1g Cleveland, OG. 
ay 








| NITRO CULTURE 


| 
Nitrogen-gathering Bacteria neces- 
sary for the successful growing of 
| 
| 
| 


Clover, Vetch and Alfalfa 


PRICES FOR NITRO-CULTURE 


For 1 to 4 acres 2.00 per acre, delivered 








For 5 to 19 acres e $1.80 per acre, deliveret 
For 20 to 49 acre $1.65 per acre, delivered 
For 50 to 99 acres... $1.50 per acre, delivered 
for 100 and ever acres, $1.35 per acre, delivered 
We will make shipment C. O. D. parcel post, 
if money is not received with the order We 


will allow 5 per cent discount if remittance is 
sent with order. 

WRITB FOR FREE BOOKLET 

now to raise these crops. 

NITRO-CULTURE COMPANY, 

No. 2 Abercorn St., 


telling you 


Savannah, Ga. 





























FO ROOF ING 
RUBBER 


t pays to put a good roof on your farm 
por that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. | 
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TAWA MANUFACTURING co. 
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North Carolina Must Change Its 


Farming System 


HE day of cotton’s absolute domina- 

tion in the management of North 
Carolina farm operations is nearing its 
end. The boll weevil will cover the 
state like a frost 
within three years. 
Its ravages are des- 
tined to increase the 
cost of production 
of cotton beyond 
the point of profit 
on some farms and 
entirely wipe it out 
on a majority. 





As an individual, 
= have you_ recog- 
y. P. LATHAM nized the serious- 


ness of this situation or are you cling- 
ing to a false hope of escape? If the 
latter, then failure is your portion, as 
the rocks of financial disaster are just 
ahead. Your failure to clear these 
rocks by a changed system means that 
some one else will own your farm 
sooner or later—for mind you, the 
farms of North Carolina are going to 
be operated in spite of the boll weevil. 


Fellow farmers of North Carolina, 
the farm must feed itself while we ad- 
just it to the new conditions. All other 
problems, whether production, trans- 
portation or distribution, pale to in- 
significance when compared with this 
monumental one. The refusal of North 
Carolina farmers to recognize the nec- 
essity of this fact has made them a 
party to a crime against the prosperity 
of the state, and encouraged a condi- 
tion of bondage for many, little less 
irksome than the slavery of the past. 


Our 840,000-bale cotton crop of 1920, 
if sold, low grades and all, at an aver- 
age of 10 cents per pound, totalling 
$42,000,000, lacked $6,000,000 of paying 
the states’s imported meat bill! 


These are the figures. We produced 
in round numbers 140,000,000 pounds of 
pork on the North Carolina farms in 
1920. Basing individual consumption of 
pork products at eight ounces per day, 
we used 460,000,000 pounds, leaving a 
deficit of 320,000,000 pounds. 


necessity was shipped into the state, 


That of | 








and on the low estimate of 15 cents per | 


pound to consumer, the 
$48,000,000. And 
a climate and soil that would justify a 
challenge to the world for low-cost 
pork production. For with our all- 
year grazing season, our multiplicity 
both summer and winter Fess 
crops, a state with more God-given ad- 
vantages than we possess rg not ex- 
ist in our nation. Yet, enamored-with 
the charm of cotton, we have permitted 
this enormous drain upon our resources 
from year to year without serious ef- 
fort to correct it. 


Tn the face of these facts, and in 
face of the fact that we imported in 
1920 $230,000,000 worth of food and 
feeds, not including dainties and luxur- 
ies, ddes it surprise you to know that 
we have only accumulated in the past 
fifty years in bank capital, undivided 
profits and surplus $170,000,000? Our 
methods-of calculation have been based 
on gross sales instead of net results. 


ot 


The difference in the actual cost of a 
bale of cotton and its selling price is 
not actual profit, but represents the ac- 
cumulation at the end of the year be- 
tween a bare living and a meager wage 
for men, and the commercialized sweat 
and blood of the women and children 
of the South, whereas the difference in 
the cost and selling price of pork rep- 
resents the expended energy and con- 
tentment of hogs. F. P. LATHAM. 
WN. 


Editoral Comment:—Mr. Latham is 
one of the best farmers in Eastern North 
oe a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture and a former President 
of the Farmers’ State Convention. Many 
farmers all over North Carolina will be 
astonished at the figures he presents. 


Belhaven, 


EGUMES of course are the only 

crops which when grown properly 
will add plant food to the soil, which 
they take from the air. Of course other 
crops like rye will add organic matter 
as do the legumes also. If the soil ‘is 
very poor, rye is one of the best crops 
for a year or two until its organic mat- 
ter supply has been built up. Then one 
or more of the legumes may be safel 
seeded .with assurance of quenabaente, 
B. Williams, 


total cost was | 
all this in a state with | 
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SPEED WAGO 


For Every Kind of Hauling 


Speed Wagons are today performing every 
kind of rural hauling and carrying. 


Some one of the seven types of bodies that are 
now standard willdo your work. 


No matter whether yours be a general, a stock 
or grain farm; a commercial orchard, truck 
garden or chicken ranch —no matter where 
located, or what the nature of roads or loads— 


Still a Speed Wagon will do your work quicker 
and cheaper. 


Nearly 80,000 Speed Wagons now in use 
prove that. 


Product of eighteen years of successful builds 
ing of good motor vehicles, this Speed Wagon 
is the greatest single achievement of this 
famous organization. 


And remember—‘ ‘If it isn’t a Reo, 
it isn’t a Speed Wagon.’’ 


Canopy Express (Illustrated) - $1375 
Cab Express - $1375 Double Deck - $1400 
Stock Rack - - 1400 Stake Body- - 1400 
Carry All - - 1400 Grain Body- - 1425 
Chassis only - - $7185 
All prices F. O. B. Lansing, plus Federal Tax 
© 














REO MOTOR CAR COMPAN Y 
ansing Michigan . 





















An Ideal 
Saw Mill 


A FRICK Engine ~” F RICK Saw Mill 


-Frick Saw Mills are made in four sizes, and include all the desirable 
features, including our Improved Set Works. 


Frick Portable Engines are made in five sizes. 


Ask for Our Catalog and 
Prices. Easy Terms. 


Also Manufacturers of Gas Trac- 
tors, Traction Engines and Grain 
Threshers. 


FRICK CoO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Build a Better 
Home 


By Building Up Your 
Land with 


Legumes and 





Frade Mark Registered 
L Mascot is the 
Standard Agricultural 
Limestone 


American Limestone Co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


























Trappers: 
Write Fouke to- 
day —p respects 
very good For 
best results it's 
important to bave 
constant up-to- 
the-minute market 
information. 


you are going to 
trap or bu 
Fouke gives it. 


Get the | U 0 : 


the be other’ tallow. ua SEND TO-DAY 


FOUKE FUR My oy 
246fouke Building, St. Lo 
my aan on your books for F’ souke Martet Re- 
ont PS “The Trapper’s Pardner,’ 
k on how to trap and furs, 
low prices on all supplies—all FREE. 





Name 





Town 





State_ 

















STANLEY McCORMICK 
SCHOOL 


(A PRACTICAL LIFE SCHOOL) 


A SCHOOL for the AMBITIOUS STUDENT 
—Where he can get what he needs most in 
the shortest time. Especially a the 
needs of Farm Boys and Girls. 

WORK INCLUDES:—Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Languages, Science, Mathematics, History, 
Bible, Hom@ Bconomics, Mechanics—wood and 
irom work. Practical Hlectricity. eulture, 


Typewriting. Sherthan eepin, Music. 
ELEVEN WELL- EQUIPPED: BUILDINGS —- 








LEROY F. JACKSON, ey 
Vanesy County. Burnasvi 



































SORBINE 


TRANEM 


AB 


Will = reduce 





Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

from a Splint, Side Bone, or 

Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone, and horse can be used. $2.50 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse 
Book 


ree. 
W. F. YOUNG, tne., 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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HOW TO SELECT AND SAVE BETTER SEED FOR NEXT YEAR 


mcluded from page 5, column 4) 
pend the ears. After becoming thor- 
oughly dry, they should be placed in rat 
proof barrels, boxes, etc., and kept in a 
dry place. 

Cotton—If considerable time can be 
given to the work, one should go into the 
field before the first picking and select 
plants conforming to the type in mind 
and mark them with a tag or a piece of 


cloth. The pickers should be cautioned 
against picking these stalks along with 
the general crop. When most of the 
bolls are open a second visit should be 
made to the field and all plants showing 
undesirable characteristics may be elim- 
inated. Well-opened bolls should be 
picked from the center of the plant in 
preference to bolls at the top of the plant 
or at the end of the limbs. 

If the farmer has only a limited 
amount of time to give to selection work, 
he need not take the trouble to mark the 
plants prior to picking. He may go 
through the field before the first picking 
and pick the cotton from the plants that 
comply with the desired type. 

Here are some of the qualities 
selected plants should have: 

1. They 
of well-formed bolls. Of course, the 
kind of boll depends more or less on the 
variety, but over most of the South the 
big bolled cottons have proved their 
value, and plants bearing bolls which are 
large, storm-resistant, and yet fairly easy 
to pick, should be selected. 

2. The plants should set their fruit 
early in order to escape weevil damage. 
Varieties that open their bolls first are 
not necessarily the most productiv e un- 
der weevil conditions. This is not the 
only kind of earliness desired. The time 
between squaring and setting of the boll 
should be short. The very earliest plants 
in the field are usually low in production. 
The primary or vegetative branches 
should be close to the ground, and should 
not be too long and numerous. These 
branches may be distinguished from the 
fruiting branches as they do not bear any 
bolls on the main stem, but have fruiting 
branches which grow from them which 
produce the fruit. The fruiting branches 
do not produce any other branches. The 
fruiting branches should be low on the 
plant. The joints on the main stem and 
vegetative branches should be close to- 
gether, and the fruiting limbs should 
grow in successive joints. 

3. The lint should be uniform in length 
and of good quality. A very short staple 
should be avoided. 


the 


4. The plant and its fruit should be 


free from disease. 

The selected seed cotton is usually kept 
in a different room from the general 
crop cotton and spread well to thorough- 
ly dry. The ginning of the seed cotton 
is very important, as it is at the gin that 
the larger part of the mixing of cotton 
seed takes place. Farmers may start out 
with a very superior lot of seed from a 
high-yielding variety, but unless extreme 
care is exercised in ginning, it will be 
only a few years until the cotton seed is 
so badly mixed that it has lost its produc- 
tivity. Experiments indicate that the 
seed are mixed to the extent of 26 per 
cent in the first bale, and that even in the 
second and third bale ginned there is a 
slight admixture of seed. Therefore, 
the only way the farmer can keep his 
seed pure under ordinary ginning condi- 
tions is to take four bales to the gin at 
a time, amd take his seed cotton from 
the fourth bale. In his other three bales, 
he will have seed that belonged to tHe 
farmer that ginned before he did, and 
this mixed seed should not be used for 
planting purposes. 

Where it is possible, 
should be made with the ginner to set 
aside one day in the week on which 
planting seed may be ginned. On this 
day, precautions should be taken to clean 
out the flues, feeders, roll box, ete. If 
an arrangement of this sort cannot be 
made, the planting seed should be held 
until the regular ginning season is over. 
Then go with the seed cotton to the gin 
and see that the gin is well cleaned before 
ginning the seed cotton. The seed may 
then be stored in a dry house away from 
other cotton seed so there will be no 
danger of mixing. When the cotton 
grower is unable to follow any one of 
these methods, the purchase of pure seed 
from some reliable breeder or seedsman 
is advisable. 

Sorghum.—It is best to select sorghum 
heads before the main ¢rop|is harvested. 
If selections are made early, it is neces- 


arrangements 


sary to mark the heads with a tag, but 
if. the. selection work is delayed until. the 


should have a good quantity 


seed be 
they are 
stem should be 


ripe, the heads may 
selected. About four 
cut off with the 


are 
inches of 
head. 

in size and shape, color 
of glumes and size and color of .* 
true to, variety should be selected. Large, 
but off-type heads should not be taken 
Uniformity is very important if the qual 
ity of the crop is to be maintained or im- 
proved—uniformity in height of plants, 
size and shape of heads, ripening and 
productiveness. 

The seed heads should be stored in a 
dry, well-ventilated place. They should 
be strung up with baling wire or a cord 
gathered, and hung from the ceiling 
rafters. 

Peanuts—There is perhaps no other 
farm crop except corn that is so greatly 
influenced by character of thé seed 
planted as the peanut. 

The proper method of producing pea- 
nut seed is to grow a special seed patch, 
using seed that was selected from the 
best plants of the previous year. 

The seed should not only be selected 
from plants that are mature, but from 
those producing a large number of ma- 
ture pods as well. 

If a seed patch cannot be grown, a 
portion of the field where the crop is 
especially good, should be set aside and 
saved separately for seed. The peanuts 
intended for seed, after becoming fully 
mature, should be dug carefully during 
clear, bright weather and stacked. After 
curing about eight weeks, they should be 
picked from the vines and stored in bags, 
which are hung from the joists or raf- 
ters in a dry building. Where not more 
than 20 bushels of seed are required, the 
picking may be done by hand, but where 
a considerable acreage of the crop is to 
be grown, a peanut picker which does 
not break the pods, should be used. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The selection of seed 
for the next year’s crop should be done 
in the field at harvest time. In this way 
the grower can get some idea of the vine 
growth, the yield per hill, and the rela- 
tive size and shape of the potatoes. He 
should select only medium-sized, well- 
shaped, and matured potatoes from pro- 


Heads which 
are 


as 


or 


ductive hills free from disease. Pota- 
toes from vine cuttings are very desir- 
able for seed as the danger of trans- 


mitting disease from the plant bed to the 
field is lessened. 


Fall Garden Suggestions 


SOW some mustard in September 

and October and we have that for 
salad during warm spells in the winter 
and in the spring.. By letting a few 
plants go to seed, one can often avoid 
the trouble of sowing. 

If one does not have a row of the 
perennial onion, he can have late win- 
ter and early spring onions by planting 
small onions rather deep in September 
or October. The parsnip is another 
fall and winter vegetable seldom seen 
in the South. It is grown in the same 
way as carrots and salsify. 

I have found that a late application 
of nitrate of soda to Lima and butter 
beans, sometime in September, will 
start a fresh supply of blossoms and a 
rank growth of leaves which will pro- 
tect the blooms and young beans from 
light frosts. By this means we have 
had fresh Lima and butter beans in De- 
cember—weeks after the outside leaves 
had been frosted. A heavy application 
of fresh stable manure between the 
rows will do the same work. 


And the first frost does not end our 
tomato supply, either, for when frost is 
threatened, I pull a lot of the most 
heavily loaded vines and put them in a 
frost-proof place. I also stack corn- 
stalks around a few vines to protect 
them from frost, uncovering them on 
warm days. These methods have given 
us fresh ripe tomatoes for Christmas, 
that were fully equal to those shipped 
from Florida. F. A. BROWN. 

a ©. 


Person Co., 
TT evidence is being added every 

month to prove more certainly 
than ever that the pigs must have 
some animal protein and_ extra 
mineral matter to make the _ best 
growth. Grains of the right sort and 
pasture, that ts vegetable proteins and 
leafy vegetable matter, are good and 
necessary, but to these must be added 
some animal protein, milk or tank- 
age, and additional ,mineral matter, 
preferably 10 parts each of charcoal, 
wood ashes and acid phosphate and 
one part,of salt, kept, before the, pigs 
all the time. 


| 


cut as 


} 
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r’ corre, 
LENS‘) RANGE 
Arrange on which daughter can com- 
~pete with mother—its perfect baking 


oven is famous—a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service has proved its worth. 


Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
and where they may be bought. 








ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville :-: -»: Temnessee 























DEPENDABLE 
NURSERY STOCK 


Rose Bushes, Hedge Plants, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, 


Grape Vines. 
Complete assortment. No untried, 
expensive freaks or novelties, but 
tested sorts that are DEPEND- 
ABLE for the South. 


Our New Catalog 


the best we have ever issued, now 
ready. Contains some real infor- 
mation on planting, pruning, beau- 
tifying your home grounds, foun- 
dation plantings, ete. 

Mailed on Request. 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Box A, Chase, 




























Nu.Way § Strech 
L; ine Suspender Co, 
Tt 4 Dept. D. 3709, Adrian, Mich, 

















$1,000 Prize Stery fer 15¢ 


You must not miss reading Booth Tark- 
ington’s “Alice Adams”, the story the 
whole country is about 
Washington, D. C., Special—Announce- 
ment has just been made by the editor of 
the Pathfinder, that in keen competition 
with other publishers, he has paid the 
highest price for the right to publish 
“Alice Adams,” the great story for which 
Booth Tarkington recently received the 
famous $1,000 Pulitzer prize. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of this novel have 
been sold in book form at $2 each. This 
amazingly beautiful story of present-day 
American life, written in Tarkington's 
most fascinating style, will begin im the 
Pathfinder Sept. 23 and be published com- 
plete in thirteen issues of that splendid 
paper. The editor says he will send the 
paper for this period—13 weeks—to new 
subscribers who write to The Pathfinder, 
219 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C., 
and inclose 15 cents im coim or stamps. 
You can also order for your friends, at 15 
cents each; but send at once so as not to 
miss the. start of the story, Sept. 23. It 
costs the editor a lot ‘of money to do:this, 
but the beligys: s the fact that the Pattr ; 
finder is growing sq fast proves it pays { 
to invest, m new igends: Advt. e 
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BOYS, GIRLS 


A Good Job is 
Waiting For You 
at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from-op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 

The Company makes a beautiful 
artificial silk from cotton. The 
work is light and pleasant, the 
plant clean, bright and airy. About 
2,000 operators are employed now. 
Hours are good and no girls are 
worked on night shifts. Fine moral 
and health conditions. 

Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 


week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 

Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly. 
Flats and cottages at $7.50a month up. 

Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 

If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property. 

If you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America 


Dept. F HOPEWELL, VA. 











For Hogs— 
to Sweeten 


Swill 
—dissolve 1 tablespoonful of 
Red Devil Lye in a pint of 
water, then add this solution 
to the slop or soft feed for 10 
hogs. Or dissolve 34 of a can 
in a quart of water, and add 
to a barrel of slop. Stir 


thoroughiy and feed to hogs 
night and morning. 


Always demand the genuine 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure is $trong 
EEE EE 











School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Foldinn Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 
School Su,plies, 
Blackboards. 


SOUTHERN DESK CO.,. Hickory, N. C. 











You Can Save $50.22 


By ordering your buggy 
direct from us. Write for 
our cuts and prices. We 
know how to make a 
buggy that will give you 
service. 

















Autumn House Repairs 


HE first cool days should be a 

signal for a thorough inspection of 
all farm buildings and the making of 
needed repairs. Paint should be 
touched up, leaks attended to, win- 
dows and doors made tight and other 
necessary work done. First look over 
the body of the house and carefully 
pull out and replace any decayed 
boards. When making these patches 
or in replacing old porch posts, 
balusters and railings, coat the new 
material where it joins the old with 
white lead before nailing in place. 

Gutters: A careful inspection of 
metal gutters is very necessary and 
any places that have rusted out or 
worn to such a thinness that there 
is danger of breaking during the 
winter should be cut out and new 
pieces soldered in. After this is 
attended to paint the inside of the 
gutter with first a coat of mineral 
paint and then two coats of lead 
and oil. 


Windows: 


Replace broken panes, 


go over all putty and put in new 
where it has scaled away. 


When thor- 














CASEMENT WINDOWS ADD TO THE 
BEAUTY OF ALMOST ANY ROOM AND 
CAN BE PLACED ABOVE BUILT-IN SIDE- 
ono BOOKCASES AND SPACE FOR 
oughly dry, paint over the putty very 
carefully giving it two or more coats. 

The addition of metal weather- 
strips will make for greater winter 
comfort and effect a real saving of 
fuel. 

Paint: The value of paint as a 
preservative is not always thoroughly 
understood. A good grade of paint 
will prevent the dec omposition of the 
surface to which it is applied and no 
one can afford to leave buildings 
without it. If your buildings need 
repainting, pay particular attention 
to the condition of the old paint and 
see that all blisters and scalded places 
are scraped off before the new paint 
is applied. Use a good quality of 
paint of the kind known as ready mixed, 
which means that it has been mixed 
by experts in machines built particu- 
larly tor the purpose. This is bound 
to give better results than home- 
mixed paints, and you also have the 
advantage of the guarantee of the 
company that make the paint. 

Masonry: If the house has a stone 
or brick foundation go over it and 
point up any places where mortar has 
fallen out. Go over the chimney care- 
fully and replace any broken bricks. 
Concrete chimney caps will save ex- 
pensive repairs later. ~ 

The Roof: If the roof has wooden 
shingles the edges of which have 
curled up, these can be made service- 
able for some time longer by nailing 
them down securely. 

In any place where there is any 
sign of a leak a piece of tin about the 
size of a shingle should be slipped 
up underneath. Of course if the 
shingles are badly gone a new roof 
is the only solution. 


Inside the House: Cut out around 
all cracks and holes in plaster walls 
and fill with plaster of Paris. Re- 
finish wood work where necessary. 
There are colored varnishes which 
may be used over old varnish and 
give good results. Enamel paint may 
be applied over old paint either 
directly or after a first coat of flat 
paint. In either case have the surface 
clean and dry before painting. 

Floors should be oiled, waxed or 
varnished, whichever the _ original 
finish calls for. Old floors in bad 
condition may be stained and then 
oiled with mineral oil with good re- 
sults. Fill all cracks before begin- 
ning the work. To prolong the life of 
linoleum give it a coat of varnish 
made especially for the purpose. 

Heating System: Whatever the 
heating system, used pipes should be 
taken down, thoroughly cleaned of 
soot and replaced. Grates should be 
cleaned out and every safeguard tak- 
en against fire. This is a good time 
to install a pipeless furnace or other 
heating system if you have not one 
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Wood’s 1922 Fall 


Mailed Free on 
Request 














VYOODS SEEDS 


For FALL SOWING 


Our seed are all carefully selected and tested for 
germination. We believe “Better Seed —Better 
Crops.” Our 1922 Fall Catalog, just published, is 
complete with information about seeds for fall plant- 
ing. Mailed free on request with our Crop Special 
giving current prices, 


Wood’s Crimson Clover 
The wanderful soil-improving and fertilizing crop. 
Turned under, it is considered worth $20 to $30 per 
acre. Makes an excellent winter and spring grazing 


We Wood’s Seed Wheat 


Our high-grade stocks are the very best obtainable. 
All crops were inspected and found free from dis- 
ease. Thoroughly recleaned and free from all ob- 
jectionable weed seed. Plant them for a bigger 


wheat crop. 
Wood’s Seed Oats 


Let us supply you with the best tested varieties. Our 
stocks are complete and prices right. If you are un- 
certain as to just the best variety, write us. 


Wood’s Hairy Vetch 


Grow it as a cover crop, for grazing and hay and for 
its fertilizing value. Our catalog tells fully of its 
feeding value, fertilizing value and its many ad- 
vantages. 


Wood’s Special Grass and Clover Mixtures 
Our Special Mixtures are made up from grasses best 
suited to different soils and purposes. Our perma- 
nent mixtures are composed of grasses that succeed 
one another. For the best mixtures for your par- 
ticular soil, write for our catalog. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Richmond, Va. 




















Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand 
Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity 
desired. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 577-A Roanoke, Va. 


























already. 


Keep Pace With 


Evolution 


ARWIN declared that the human race was merely 


an evolution of the monkey tribe. 


Some people 


agree wilh him. Others do not. 


But there is no denying that even within the memory 
of most of us, there has been considerable of an evolu- 


tion in the human mode of living. 


And today, this 


evolution is buzzing along faster than ever. 

There has never been a time when conditions changed 
so rapidly—when life bettered itself so consistently. 
New comforts and conveniences are coming in all the 


time. 


And the rapidity with which they are invented 


and put before us vitally affects us all. 

To take advantage of these things, you must keep your- 
self informed. You must know not only what they are, 
but also how much they cost and where and how to get 


them. 


The only way you can know this is to be a regular 
reader of the advertisements. 

Advertisements tell of all that the world is doing to 
make you more comfortable, your work easier, your 
methods better, your clothing and food problems less 


irksome. 


They tell you how you can save time—and 


effort—and money in the selection of the things that 
make life worth while. 
Advertisements are interestir:. 
profitable to you. 
Keep in touch with modern evolution by 
reading the advertisements 


The Progressive Farmer 


instructive and highly 
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THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


if you raise Peas or Beans 
you peed a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. Ther 
are 20,000 STAR Huller 
in use What more could 
be said of any machine 
They are made in 10 sizes 


and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour Write for Cata 
log and Prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. guatvanesea. TENN 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


























BABY CHICKS of Quality. Place your order now 
for fall and early winter delivery Write_ for 
Catalog full of useful information and Price List, 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 

















Postage PAID. 95 per cent 
atch Every live arrival guaranteed. 





MONTH'S FEED FRED 
with each order 
4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS. 
Catalog Free. 
Gambier, Ohie. 


H. 
Week All Year 


40 ys ge CHICKS 
ect and Exhibition Grades 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 


~ DAY-OLD CHIC KS 


Rarred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 

Reds, $12; White and B is ee $10 

per 100 Selected flocks gh producers 

Catalog Free KENTUGKY. “HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th. Lexington, Ky. 

















OCTOGER PRICES OF enero. cHICKS—— 
White Leghorns . Ite each; $12 for 100 
Barred Rocks and Reds lée each; $14 for 100 
SO ae $10 for 100 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 

















REAL 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (\ugust Ist) 750 pounds; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 
PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 


J. Sa hihinrettinndtl Anabaena ——J 




















POLAND-CHINAS 
— Poland- China Pigs for Sale — 


Sired by 1,000-t. boar nd real beauties, at reason- 
able. prices 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 








H. P. CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 
HOLSTEINS 





KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | 


“The Blood limes that have made Holstein History’ 
BULL CALVES—Tte blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates. 
Large aeaed = early records. Ormsby cross now 
being inteocd 

BUY YOUR. Ne XT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd. where ail cows are given yearly records. 

HOLL!NS HERD ACCREDITED. 
1 568. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
—— 











{REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 
proval. Herd holds four state records. 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


| PETERSBURG. VIRGINIA. 
anadl 














JERSEYS 


DRPRARIIS 


Jerseys— Register of Merit —Jerseys 
Established 1908 
Stock Quoted at All Times. 
Large Healthy Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls. 
MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 


_SHORTHORNS 


Feed Shorthorn 


Steers 


SHORTHORNS are rapid 
gainers; finish at heavy 
weights, and make big 
profits 
For information, address 
The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago, I linols. 











Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 

f 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Special Values in Some Poultry 
Feeds: The Vitamines 
\ ITHIN less than five years, scien- 
tists have made us familiar with a 
new component of foods and feeds, and 
one of the greatest importance. Study 
and experimenta- 
tion have demon- 
strated this fact 
that while many ar- 
ticles of food con- 
tain apparently all 
the ingredients that 
make up a balanced 
food—or feed—pro- 
teins, carbohydrates 
and fats, some are 
yet lacking in some- 
thing needed to sus- 
tain vigor and health. The spread of 
beriberi, which was found to originate 
in the extensive use of polished rice as 
a main article of diet, was checked 
when the unpolished grain was sub- 
stituted. The use of raw Irish potatoes 
or of lime juice is known to prevent 
and cure scurvy, which is caused by a 
continued diet lacking in fresh vegeta- 
bles or fruits. Recent investigations 
seem to fix the trouble, in these cases, 
to a lack of this newly discovered mate- 
rial—vitamine. (The proper pronuncia- 
tion of this word, it is said, gives the i 
in the first and last syllables, the short 
sound as in “it”). 





MR ROTHPLETZ 


The apparent increased food value of 
some of our common feeds, now at- 
tributed to the proportion of vitamines, 
may be better understood by a study of 
the following table. The figures indi- 
cate—O—no vitamines. ?, doubt if any 
present. 1, a small amount, 2, a med- 
ium amount, and 3, a large amount. 
They do not indicate any percentage. 


Foodstuffs Soluble Soluble Soluble 
Fat Water Water 
Wheat (whole)..... wee 1 2 0 
Wheat (germ)....... ; 1 3 0 
Rice (polished)...... 0 0 ( 
Rice (unpolished).. 1 2 ( 
Corn (yellow).... ‘ 2 2 0 
Corn (white).......... 0 1 0 
Bran (wheat)......... 0 l 0 
Potatoes (Irish)......... 0 ) 2 
Potatoes (sweet) 2 l 3 
Tomatoes ...... Z 1 3 
Rutabagas (turnips).... 0 2 2 
Cabbage (fresh)..... 1 1 3 
Carrots (young) 2 3 
Carrots (old)..... 1 1 1 
Beets ! f 1 
Lettuce -- ewe eee 2 ( 3 
Milk .... Pee ee 2 1 
Milk (skimmed).. ‘ l 2 1 
Sread (white)..... ics oo ( 0 
Bread (whole wheat) 1 2 0 
Butter bie 3 ( 0 
Eggs (yolks)............ 3 2 0 
Eees (whites) 0 ? ? 





Poultry Notes 


AREFUL observation at the Ohio 
Experiment Station at Wooster, 
stows that barn owls are a real friend 
of the poultryman. One will destroy 
more rats and mice than a dozen cats. 
They hardly ever touch chickens. 
Screech owls feed partly on rats and 
mice. The great horned-owl is the real 
pest as it kills chickens and other birds. 
When out hunting for owls, discrimi- 
nate between the friends and the foes. 
* * * 





The University of Tennessee Exten- 
sion Service says: 

“In Hawkins County last spring a 
farmer’s wife had 85 hens and was get- 
ting 18 eggs a day. She decided to sell 
the flock. A neighbor who had learned 
how to cull poultry from the home 
demonstration agent proposed to buy 
20 of the hens if she might be allowed 
to select them. This was agreed upon 
and the neighbor bought the 20 hens. 
The next day she got 18 eggs from the 
20 hens while the original owner got 
none from the remaining flock of 65 
hens. She had been feeding 65 ‘board- 
ers’. How many boarders are you 
feeding?” 

a a 

A correspondent in the American 
Poultry Journal claims to effectually 
prevent hens from eating eggs, by feed- 
ing to them writing paper cut into 
small pieces, and says hens take to it 
eagerly. 

It’s a new one, but as it costs nothing 
but a little effort it may be worth try- 
ing. 

a a 

Why not cull eggs better? Whether 

selecting eggs for market or for hatch- 


ing, the same care should be’ taken in 








i xo showing certz 
equall objectionable for 
ing pairposes ¢ for marketing The 
culls can be used for the farm home 
table and loss avoided 
1. When eggs are soiled e1 ug to 
require washing they lose the bloom 
which is important for market, and for 
hatching, are more liable to fail to 
hatch. 
2. Eggs with abnormally thin shell, 
or too thin at etther end. These will 


not carry well, and are too uncertain 
for hatching 
3. Eggs with a rough ridge 
tionable for both classes 

4. Eggs with rough spots, lumps of 
lime are also objectionable as above. 


Objec- 


Abnormally large or small eggs for 
the breed. Never try to sell or hatch 
them. 

6. Abnormally long eggs, which are 
likely to be double-vyolked, or very 
round eggs. 

No Mediterranean eggs under 22 
ounces to the dozen, or dual purpose 
breed eggs under 24 ounces to the 
dozen—and none more than 2 ounces 
overweight for either class. 


Over 30,000 North Carolina Cotton 
Marketing Signers 

HE North Carolina association was 

delayed in getting started on ac- 
count of encountering considerable red 
tape in getting warehouses licensed by 
the state. The red tape was unavoid- 
able as the law specifies the steps nec- 
essary to be taken before the licenses 
can be granted and the requirements 
have to be met 

The association having no trouble 
in securing ample loans for its revolv- 
ing fund from North Carolina banks. 
Some of the largest of these loans have 
come from outside the Cotton Belt. 

Many new contracts were received as 
a result of the mass meetings held 
throughout the Cotton Belt on Satur- 
dav, September 2. These meetings 
were in most cases largely attended 
and great enthusiasm was aroused at 
many of them. The membership cam- 
paign of the association will be contin- 
ued for some time vet, it is announced. 
It has climbed past the 30,000 mark and 
is still climbing. 

‘J. A. LIVINGSTON. 


Building the Kitchen 


HERE is no doubt about it, the kitch- 

en is the most important room in 99 
out of 100 farm houses. It is equally 
true that the farm house is not much of 
a success as a home if the woman at its 
head is not well and happy. Then why 
is it that the kitchen is so often uncom- 
fortable, inconvenient and ugly? 

Here are a few rules for brainy build- 
ers of kitchens: 





Do not have a double floor with storm 
sheeting between them because the wife 
would have comfortable feet in winter 
and the baby might sit on it. Single 
boards are handy because the family can 
see when a hen lays an egg under the 
house. 

Do not have plenty of windows or 
lights over the stove, table, and sink, be- 
cause it exercises her eyesight to have 
the wife peer to see if the fish is brown. 
And what if the cake does fall when she 
takes it out of the oven to see if it is 
done? She might have used a flashlight 
pernaps. 

Be sure that when the windows are 
open the ventilation blows. on the feet. 
Smoke, fumes, and heat rise, and some 
folks might think the women might like 
ventilation the height of the head or 
above it or might like a cross-draft so 
they could breathe the fresh air. Let 
the town folks insist on modern kitchen 
ventilation. 

Let the wall be dark and the floor un- 
covered, unoiled or unpainted. Som 
folks think the kitchen, 











pantries, and 
bathrooms should be painted in light en- 
amel so as to be cheerful and easily 
cleaned but why bother? 


Scoff at the inside of closets and cup- 
boards being painted white and the 
shelves covered with white oilcloth. It 
gives her exercise to seek a match to 
find a lemon squeezer. 





Do not provide plenty of shelves. She 
may want to fill them with dishes and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


cooking utensil And do not put up the 
nails or rack for pot covers because the 


time she uses in hunting for them unde 


other things, she might spend foolishl 
in sewing on buttor 

Do not have a working porch off tl 
kitchen or a wash or laundry room co 
ected wit running wat 


sink, becat 


rain attending to things the baby 


if 1 ! 
veloping seli-reliance by poking 
hre. 
Never screen the kitchen and ba 


porch, because it is said a man eats hi 
bus! > f dirt and. he might as well 
it in flies right now 

Cistedas and a low rocking chair 

kitchen are ridiculous. They mighr 

make the wife effeminate 

When the door sticks, the window wil! 
not open, or the roof leaks, wait un 
next year to remedy it. You'd better | 
it be. It develops wifely patience. 


Increasing Efficiency of Chimneys 
and Fireplaces 


HE fireplace is the heart of the 
home and yet, how many smok 
fireplaces there are The smoking 
fireplace and the  unsatisfactor 
operation of other heating arrange- 
ments are often due to a poorly co: 
structed chimney, the United State 
Department of Agriculture points ou 
in a new Farmer's Bullletin, No. 1230 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces, How to 
Build Them,” By A. M. Daniels. The 
common faults in chimney construc 
tion are discussed in detail and exac 
directions are given for building 
chimneys of suitable dimensions an 
materials. The correct location and 
size of flues are indicated and othe 
information is presented in a clea 

form. 






Good draft in the chimney is neces- 
sary to efficient operation. Attention 
is especially drawn to-the fact that a 
chimney must extend about two fee 
above the ridge of the house if it i 
to have a good draft All chimney 
should rest on masonry foundatio: 
in the ground. The shape and size 


the flue is very important. Roun 
flues are to be preferred but rec- 
tangular ones are usual. A table is 


given Shoatae the relatis 
diameter of the 


the height of the chimney. 


proper 
smoke pipe, flue, a: 


The problem of the smoky firepla 


is also dwelt upon from the stand - 
point of fireplace construc tio: ? Th ; 
need for a throat equal in area - t! 
area of the flue is explained, 

phasis is laid on the rman a ot 
smoke shelf about eight inches abo 
the throat of the fireplace. Particu- 
lars of constructing an ordinary fire- 
place properly, and for installing a 
varm-air flue for improved firepla 
heating. are described in the bulletin 
which will be sent free upon appli- 
cation to the Department of Agr 
culture, Washington, D.C 


The Proof Is at the Polls 


SIGNIFICANT pernaragh is: “Be- 
cause their experience in any other 
sphere has heen at limited, wome 


+31? 


political leaders say that a-woman stil 
considers most questions from the out- 
look of her own home surroundings, and 
for this very reason be prompte 
to make a thorough »f politica’ 
affairs before casting her vote in order 
that the interests of her home and family 
mav be furthered instead of | telndinre ad 

“Suffrage has not lowered or affec 
womans’ high character and status as at 
individual, or a class, but on the con- 
trary her presence and interest here ha 
elevated the ballot box 

“Sensible, practical. and sympathetic 
has been this demonstration of the na- 
ture of the woman voter. The womer 
have brought to the ballot box the same 
influence and atmosphere that they bring 
to the home, the church, society, and to 
all other places and activities with whiclt 
they have been connected.” 














High Grade 


SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red or Greet 


$1.65 


Bach roll contains 100 square feet with na 
. ont 


WALL BOARD 
$3.50 


per 108 square feet. 43 inches wide by 6, 7. 


Write for price list. 
Richmond, Va. 


8, 9 and 10 feet long 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co.. 
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September 16, 1922 


Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
» Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
" aan address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly 
what edition you wish to use. 





























. y? Secause Pike’s Peak 
and the others are not 


. LIVESTOCK 








‘Stone Gate Farm, Pete nersbure, Va 
Brel gilts, and ae rvice boars” Teady 

















pu “eid boar Dig s and 


fa oe 











Durocs—4- months ge. 
Re xistered stock. J. 


Registered Duroe-Jer 
"igs 





ay “Boars—Re ady for 
Also geome spring gilts 
v is tered Holstein heifers calves ; i 
Ad iress Willmary Court, | Ww averly, 























POLAND- CHINAS — 














‘ 
f mishedt ane ‘satisfaction 





_ ABERDEEN. -ANGUS 




















y Therkshire bears and 




















ted 
Line — Nx bles, ‘trom 














‘wo pyreheed er ve = — pedi- 


PET STOCK 














Sale -Hounds That Tree—Guaranteed as Tepre- 
Wilson Manning, ee _N. CO 

a emaie Hound Pups—l year 
$: B. M. Hinshaw, Tee. N. 








Pup— 
ank Huffman, Route 1, Miskore 


neh Hound Pups—: 
tee J. T. Breom, Route 5, Monroe, 











sone oth ained female Set- 











‘uD ° 
Fine Bapbit Hounds, and untrain- 
Gale. Satisfaction guarantecd. 
M. Cooper, Whittier ®N. C. 


ur or Protegsional)— Her s is yi 
“Care - 











votive information’ ou 


Pmtggg: @ s pepaiar illustrate! Dog 








ee 


____ POULTRY "AND EGGS 


ee ANCONAS: : 


Anconas—Hens and Pullets—$2.50 | each h in lots of 10 
or more. G. G. McLaurin, Dillon, 8. 


LEGHORNS 
For Sale—Purebred 8. C. White Leghorn Cockerels 
$2.50. ©. 3S. MeCall, Rowland, N. C. 
Select S. C. Whi Lexhorns— Yearling “hens, ~pullets, 


ins, Alberta, Va. 











cockerels. Mrs. J. Porter Ha: 


Nice Purebred ‘Brown “Leghorn Cockerels 
for $3.75. K. L. Teague, Siler City, 


Four-months-old_ White Leghorn Pullets—$2 e 
any quantity. E. F. White, Box 329, Petersburg, Va 


Young’s Strain Prize Winning White Leghorn Cock 
erels. April hatched. Mrs. J. C. Barber, Barber 
North Carolina 


Young’s Strain 8. C. White Leghorn Cockerels— 
$1.50; March hatched, from oieet breedings. Belgrade 
Poultry Farm, Garland, N. 


Pennsylvania Poultry iF Strain S.C. White Leg- 
horns—Cuckerels, April and May ago. Satisfaction 
or money refunded, $1.50 each y. §. Hall, Jr., 
Halifax, Va. 

White | Leghorn (Cockerels-—-May hatched. ‘‘Kerlin 
Quality,’ 67-270-ege strain; free range, vigorous; 
trom $2 to $3 each. Special prices on large numbers. 
Pen-y-Bryn Farm, A. J. Boyd, Manager, Sandy 
Springs, _ Maryland. 


ORPINGTONS| 


South’s Best White “a ns—Reasonably priced 
Kilmer Oettinger, Wilson, 





















ff Orpingtons—-200 for sale. Write your wants. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C 








Orders Filled Promptly c. Buff Orpingtons—¥For 
'T 














breeders and exhibition. Miss Julia Jones, ‘obacco- 
ville, Cc 
Purebred Cook’s Strain Buf Orpingtons April- 
hatched cockerels, pullets, $2. Piedmont Poultry 
Yards, Creedmoor, N. C 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Choice Buff Rocks—They lay and weigh. Cockerels 
50, John D. Cave, Louisa, Ve 

For Sale—farred Rock Cockerels—March hatched, 
$1.75 each. J. B. Womble, New Will, N. C., Route 1 
Thompson's Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks Di- 
reet—Stock, all ages Mrs. Dora Minton, Jonesville 
Virginia 

“‘Cockerels”’ sarred Plymoutt Roct Pit ¢ 
$1.50 each; S. C. White Leghorns, $1.25 ) Brook 
field Farms, Raeford, N. C. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

S. C. Red Cockerels—Range raised, $1.50. Burnside 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Beautiful S.C. Reds—Males and females, $2.5 
Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. ¢ 





Mrs. Deaton’s Reds- Both combs 1 
sale. Big reductions. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salis! 
North Carolina. 

Purebred 8. C. Red Cockerels (Owen Strair March 
hatched ‘ to $7 each. Also White Hock cockere 
from 200-¢ hens, $2.50 to $. T. W. Doste Cha 

rite ‘. C., Route 1. 














"ss WY ANDOTTES 
*‘Fishel’’ White Wyandottes for Sa Sa 
Farm, Durham, N. C 


Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels—$2.5¢ 
each Lee H. Moore, Grifton, N , 


Silver Laced Wyandottes. Cocks, Cockere} Hens 
Pullets—$2z.50 each. Winners and layers Thomas 
Wilkie, China Grove, N. 

DUCKS 


Right Indian Runner Ducks—$10. Guineas. $1 eaet 
Ollie Simpson, Pine Hall, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








taby Chicks—8ec up. 12 pure breecis Catalog free. 
sooth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 

Winners—Buff Orpington, Light Brahma “Cockerels— 
$1.50, delivered. Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, 


North Carolina, 


S. C. White Leghorns and White Wyandottes—t Yoek - 
Deep Biver Poultry Farm, 


erels. $2 and $4 each 


Randleman, N. 








icks—-7 by ps S 
kK Leghort and Delivery 
‘ CS M. Ta iver, x Mc Alis stervi lle, 

CABBAGE AND “COLLARDS — 

<a abbaxe I "lants—$1. 2: 000: 500, 75c. “Prompt  shiy 
nent. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage Planis— $1.25 per 1,000; 500, 75c Prompt 
shipment. Clark Plant Co:. Tihtomaaville, Ga. 





"all and Winter 
The: 1,000, $1.25. ¢ 





Cabbage and Collard Plants—5006 
’. Murray, Claremont, N. ¢ 








G bbage, Collard P “lant s—Postpaid, 25 75e; 500 
$1.25. Expressed, $1.50 1,000. Meadowcroft Farm, 
Raleigh, N. © 


Fall, Winter Heading Cabbage and Collard P} 
GOV, $l; 1,006 $1.50, post; pad. Quick shipmen 
Springdale Paid Monroe, * 


Cabbage and Collard Piants—Wiil head fall and 
winter; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. postpaid, insured. Strong, 
healthy. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, & © 


Million Good Irrigated Cabbage Plants Ready 
Wakefields, Flat ee’ and Collards. Postpaid, 500 
$1: 1,000 collect, $1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thom 
asville, Ga. 

Fine Cabbage and Collard Plants—For wi 
ing, 35¢ 100; 800, 85¢; 500, $1.25: 
oe, Expressed, 10,000, $15. 

uklin, Va. 














head- 
mailed 


Reed Co., 








Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c: 1,000 
expressed, $1; 10,000, $7.56 Walter Parks, Pisgah 
North Carolina. 

Leading Varieties Cabbage 








ute and Collard 








Plants—250 postpaid, 50; 500 by ex 
press, $1 1,000; 10,000, 50. Sa ‘ slauts from 
experienced grower insures good plants. KR. O. Parks, 
Ulah, N. C, 

Cabbage Plantse—Leading varieties. Collard, tomat 





lettuce, Bermuda onion, kale, and ft 

now ready. Parcel post paid: 10Q. 20; 300, 7ic; 500 

$1; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lb. fF 

Jamison, Summerville, S. ©. 
Cabbage and Collatd Plants—Set now t 

ing and Winter keeping. Waketield and F 

Cabbage. True Georgia and Cebbag 

















for 75<; 500 for $1.25; 1000 for $¢ 
express $1.50 per 10006 Satisfaction Cuaranteal 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

CLOVER 





sur Clovere—Thoroughly inoenlated, which insures a 
stand; serened once; no noxious weeds of grasses. No 
order for less than 50 Ths. Se per b., F. O. B. Abbe- 
ville, & CC. Valuable printed Inacructions with every 
order, Robt. 3, Link, Abbervil 8. C. 


ted —Positi es Gener 
: . b a zperience references; marri 

Will Exchange Nursery Stock for Seed Oats Basen Va sae: 
Lindley Nursery Co., a 














3ermuda oni on grov wing. 





(195 





Parm Manag 


Va 


~ Wanted—-Man and Wife—White. Man t 











8. Glisson, Hawkinsville, ¢ 











| Trees—We sell Budded 
to planters, dealers 
rree Nurseries, Thom sville, 
In 10 | years, a “a 10-3 acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. 

} is 


and Grafts a Trees 


Plant Pecans for Profit- 





to “disease and ie a 





; woman to help wi housework (ovr 
Asheville aaeren 8 req uired. Taps iewu 
Fairview, N 

AGENTS 
Agents——-Make a ] an Hour—s X 
a iy h : é 
1, Amster dam, 
s ] 
adju ‘ 
\ ‘ 
“SALESMEN 
Simplified — Tools, Mater For 
Proof Agents wante Kk N 
SS 
ce Salesmen—Proitable, table, pleasant 


ah \d side line for farmers, tea Ss a 
re 


job for good workers. \\ e t 
neord Nurseries, Dept. 25, oncors 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





b ngle eig 9, 
Yo ier Cove, N 

¢ Ne ar 
° ted $ « 


Somerset, Ky 





Abruzzi Rye t g i 
Essex and Hampshire vs 
gilts: pigs J. EL Coulter, 











fit rooms or t 














MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


overhaul 
Autom! 






























no risk in dealing wit! 























Carolina. 


Life Revoked to Old Worn Carpets 











made over inte new, beautiful r any 
: equest pric A 
Ral timor Ni i 
Heavy (rmy Sackitles- -M« llan s 
price, postpaid. $8.98; two, $16.9 
vmly $1. Sati sfaction guaran te 
Btor< C, Hawesville, Ky 
APPL Ls 
4 bart 1 ¢ 
, ns, $ Pam 
! ds, Mect Rive 
~ AUTO SUPPLIES 
M o ‘ 
y oy 





FENCING—POSTS" 


Stev I - Posts barvai s 





tio s uu « VPs 
HIDE Ss ; AND we OOL 
Wool W rs tw ship tt 
ide ect to us and ge 
}. KE. Harris, Morristo wh, Ten 
PATENTS 
s narks, 15 yrigh its 
e d patent wyer 
‘PRINTING. 











10; 500, $1.75, postpaic 
N. ¢ 


ROOFING | 











and shing 
as be 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Roofing—-Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
1 owe nized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
tos shingles; Richardson wall board 
gutters. downspouts, skylights, ventilators 
Write us for prices We furnish mech: 








our goods when desired Budd-Piper 
e 


er 
Distributors, Durham, 





should see land for himself before buying. 
is permitted to offer land for s 


SPRAY MATERIALS 





unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
and business responsibility. 











NORTH ba tn 





I ne Bor ers Killed by Krystal ‘jas (P-( 
ti $1; $3 76 ’ 





‘SYRUP 


Molasses—60 gallons, $8 
Distributing Co., Raleigh, N 











Acres — "7 

















TOBACCO 





ig 4 
Pay when re ved Pacer 


Pp aducah, Ky 











Leaf Tobacco—t 
Smoking, 5 Ds 





ig 

15 ts., $3 
» ay 
Paducah, Kentuch 








Pp vostpaid 
llome , Products, Ine , Rahway. New Jerse 


ibs., $1.75 


when receives Farmers’ Tobacco Asso- 




















medium light top soil; 
4 ; located on good road 
half mile from graded school, § 





























= STATES 


| SCHOOLS AND OUTS. 














The Progressive Farmer: — 
A litthe over a year ago you. gave 
me a pair of purebred pigs for 
getting up a club of subscrip- 
tions for you. 

They are nice ones. I also have 
a nice litter of eight pigs from 
them. I wish to cell these 
pigs so wish to advertise them 
in The Progressive Farmer. 
(Signed) B. F. LEWIS. 


You Can Do Likewise 


doesn’t zequire money to get a 
start in the livestock busmess. Just 
tle work for The Progressive 


rer—the same as Mr. Lewis did. 


postal card request and i'l! ¢ladly 
you full particulars. Write today. 


PIG CLUB DEPT. 


The Progressive Farmer 


READ THIS! 


Fountain, N. C., Aug. 3i, 1922. 
Pig Club Department, 




















‘HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


: Housetoeper— Middle-aged ean read. Write 





If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a proht. 














ESSEX COACH $1295 {FICE 


“DARLING” 

“How do you like school, darling?” asked 
the fond mother after Tommy’s first day at 
school 

“It’s fine,” replied Tommy. “I’ve licked 
two kids already for calling me mother’s 
little darling.” 














HIS AMBITION 

As little Louis reached the mature age of 
three and was about to discard rompers for 
manly knickerbockers, his mother determined 
to make the occasion memorable. The break- 
fast table was laden with good things, as the 
newly-dressed child was led into the room. 
“Ah,” cried the proud mother, “now you are 
a little man!” 

Louis was in ecstasies. Displaying his gar- 
ments to their advantage, he edged closer to 
his mother and whispered: “Mom, can I call 
pa Bill now?”—Judge. 












































NO STOCKHOLDER 

“Here boy,” said the man to the boy who 
was helping him drive a bunch of cattle; 
“hold this bull a minute, will you?” 

“No,” answered the boy; “I don’t mind 
bein’ a director in this company, but I’m 
darned if I want to be a stockholder.”—Car- 
toons Magazine. 


BETTER “LAY-UP” 
Dick—How I adore you! I would gladly 
lay down my life for you, my darling! 
Dora—But wouldn’t it be better if you 
= \ ear om or an would lay something up for me, so that we 
i could get married some time within the next 
few years? 


Dependable Service ‘sian 


“How d’yer like yer new boss, Mame?” 
asked one stenographer of another on the 


With all the noted qualities of the years. Come see, and drive it before = ; a 
Essex chassis, the Coach combines you buy any car. zs boa he aint so bad, only he’s kind of 
closed car utility, comfort and distinc- aig ‘ . 

; “What yer mean, bigoted? 


tion, at an unrivalled price. What Owners Say “He seems ter think that words can only 


Note how litte more it costs than the the Real Proof be spelled in his way.’—Boston Transcript. 
open car. That is made possible by GO TO COLLEGE INSTEAD 
great production. More Essex Coaches There isa simple way to get the real After a few days in the first grade, little 
are now built than any other fine truth about any car. Why buy blindly? George came home weary of school and said 
closed car. P to his mother: “Mother I think Ill stop 
You have the all-important advantage school and just wait and go to college.” 
You must see, examine and drive it to of being able to ask owners. Make use 
realize what is offered at this price. of it. Find out how any car you think é _— 
of buying has served others, What , Rivest, send Son SOs Sreatecies 
Built to Endure mileage does it give on gasoline and . ite pact was called in to use her persuasive 
° tires? What are upkeep costs? Is the sewers. 
Hard Service second or third 10,000 miles just as “Surely, Edward,” she said, “you want to 
satisfactory as the first? What is the go to school with your big brother this au- 
The type of body construction is the future expectancy of good service after aa i Edward: “I } d 
5 “No, ma’am,” said Edward; “I have de- 
newest. It gives a durable, comfort- twenty or thirty thousand miles. cided not to go to school. I can’t read, I 


able type, of appealing distinction can’t write, and I can't sing. So w 
. Q = g sing. So what uss 
But, perhaps more important, is the far Just ask owners of the Coach how solid Saale T Ge a echaset”"nttsener's Uhsariten 


and quiet and free from rattles the body 
quieter car that results. The Essex q am aagestced ate ae! agp? pick ay A 


Coach construction absorbs and annuls —8tays. , 
practically all ‘‘drumming"’ noises of ‘ides and handles. The eg 4 HAMBON ES MEDITATIONS 
the closed compartment. owners is the best proof of al e 

want you to know what Coach owners - Byd.PAlley « 


And the Coach is a product that will think because we believe their enthu- ¥ 
endure in good, useful service for  siasm will win you, too. sour De ou.ves’ aed 
Freight and Tax Extra WHUT EVUH GITS AY FREE 
TICKET ar ENNYTHING 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN is DEM WHUTS SO WELL 


"OFF DEY AIN’ NEED iv! 


WHAT’S THE USE 





Touring, $1095 Cabriolet, $1195 Coach, $1295 

















Harvester Frice$100 9) |i = 
F. O. B. Factory : oe 

_Harvests the beans right from the row. : cA, Learn About eagles 

It is mounted on mower wheels—no tires Before You Buy One 

to come loose. Anybody can operate Witz for my illustrated book—Tells all 

the LITTLE GIANT, about enginee—Ghows every part of the 


Main axle roller bearing. Body easily adjusted to suit ridged or level cul- Describes 42 sizes and styles. 
“cn Direct FACTORY Prices 


tivation. And two 800-pound mules can handle it with ease, 
on gaything you want. Lifetime Guarantee 


Manufactured by or Easy Terms. 90-Day Test. Immediate moat 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


HARDY & NEWSOM, LaGRANGE, N. C. 12: Stote us. Spirited, | 


of: am, :: OTTAWA S&S SAW AW 
of Money Ss aving Copyright, 1922 by McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


4 H-P. 28-P. saws8-in. logs as well as 5-ft. logs; Light 9° Days? Telat : 
a at aw erles tetas nar we move. & HP. ebhasates Barge! 7 Another Remark by Hambone 


one limbs; falls trees. Fast cutting. Start or stop 
saw whileengineruns, Useenginefor general belt work. ort ne, ems wait, thse De man whut's allus kickin’ pave 
Make big moneysawing Tally tilostrated ¢ . lak to full o’ squeaks en 
ally low prices. 24 sumpin is lak a auto fu q 
BiG FUEL L SHORTAGE enc tine wom ba boot write San teed ae, Come od rattles—you knows dey sumpin radical 

















alty papa Ser Reekt 
Pacto sore yt Py moet wrong wid ’im but you can’t locate it! 
(Copyright 1922 by The Beli Syndicate, Inc.) 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1846D Wood St, Ottawa, Kan, 











